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A “Personalist” Revolution? 


__ That the tendency of our days towards. Col- 
lectivism and “Etatisme”’ is but a natural reac- 

tion to the mad Individualism of 19th century 

“laissez-faire”, has become nowadays a com- 

monplace. So much so, that many begin to ask, 

what in turn the necessary reaction to all this 

ee Collectivism of our age is going 
0 be? 


If many have put this question, some, especi- 
ally in France and Belgium, have already ven- 
tured upon a reply. Development appears to 
them, not in form of a circle, but of a spiral: 
one seems to get back to the point, from which 
one had started—yet it is a point which in fact 
is hundreds of feet above one’s starting point. 
Progress has been possible, because one has 
risen into a third dimension. 


After Individualism, Collectivism; after Col- 
lectivisim,—Personalism: thus runs the for- 
mula adopted by the French youth, which first 
became articulate in their monthly review 
Esprit. Both Individualism and Personalism 
stress an opposition to Collectivism, but they do 
so from altogether different levels. Individual 
and Collectivity indeed are both on the same 
plane—a purely material plane. Person gets 
right out of that vicious circle: for by defini- 
tion, ‘person is the special name given to indi- 
viduals found in the rational substances which 
have dominion over their own actions and 
which are not only made to act, like others, but 
which can act of themselves” (S. Th. I, 29, 1). 


In other words, a Person transcends in value 
all that is mere matter and sense, because it 
is endowed with reason—and therefore with 
immortality. When we emphasize that man 1s 
a person, we mean to emphasize the fact that 
he has an immortal soul, which will produce, 
when all temporal societies (of which he may 
have formed part at one time or another) shall 
have utterly passed away—his trade-union, his 
academy, his club, his country. All these so- 
cieties are inferior in value to a single per- 
sonality, for they exist only for a limited time, 
whilst he exists for eternity. 


But let us understand this distinction clearly: 
for man, being composed both of body and soul, 
is in the puzzling position of being both an in- 
dividual and a person. He is an individual, in- 


asfar as he forms part of a temporal collectiv- 
ity; he is a person, inasfar as he transcends it. 
As his body is not the end and raison d’ étre of 
his soul, so also the society of which he forms 
part. Both body and society should serve the 
soul and not enslave it. 

Yet in temporal matters, the collectivity can 
demand from man obedience and even the sac- 
rifice of all his temporal goods, life included: 
all these things are Caesar’s and to Caesar 
should they readily be yielded up. But they 
should be yielded up, not as animal life subordi- 
nates and sacrifices the good of the individual 
to the good of the species; not for the ultimate 
good of society, but for the ultimate good of the 
person, which such fulfilment of social duties 
should sanctify, i. e. render fit to keep company 
with God. Thus the person will render unto 
God, what is God’s, by the very fact that as an 
individual it renders unto Caesar what is 
Caesar’s. Caesar, Society, can for a Person 
only be an intermediary end, not an absolute 
end like God. 

From these general considerations there flow 
all the practical consequences, which the new 
school of “Personalists” have drawn and now 
demand for the governance of Society. 

On the material plane of Individual and So- 
ciety the ultimate concern is the production and 
distribution of material goods. Civil and mili- 
tary technology are therefore for it ends in 
themselves. Personalism changes the very na- 
ture of all these activities by reducing the 
autonomy of politics and economics to secon- 
dary rank, and subjecting both to ethics. To 
take a well-worn example: the lowest cost at 
which an article can be turned out is not its own 
justification, but must be referred to the supe- 
rior claims of the producer as a human person. 

“Personalism is the conception of life, which 
would give the primacy to the perfection of 
each human person over all other kinds of 
merely temporal realization”: thus runs the 
first “Thesis” of a small group of Belgian Per- 
sonalists, who go by the name of Communauté. 
There are 32 of these theses, which they have 
nailed to the door of the Church: not in the re- 
bellious spirit of Wittenberg, but in the loving 
desire of making the teachings of the Church 
universally obeyed. I cannot quote them all, 
but will content myself with a few samples: 
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“No. 3. In the organization of civil society 
Personalism assigns primacy to the satisfac- 
tion of human needs, and amongst these latter, 
to spiritual needs over material and economic 
needs.” 

“No. 8. Labor is not a merchandise. There 
exists not only a relationship between remuner- 
ation and quantity of labor furnished, but also 
and especially between remuneration and the 
vital human needs of the worker and the gen- 
eral needs of the enterprise and of economics.” 

“No. 12. All property, which is not linked up 
with labor, should be excluded from a person- 
alist society, which therefore should ultimately 
become a classless society. The very notion of 
‘employer’ and ‘employed’ should be done away 
with and therefor substituted that of ‘work- 
ing proprietor.’ ”’ 

“No. 15. Personalism is not opposed to Com- 
munism because it considers all community of 
goods unlawful, but because it believes that 
such a community could not be universally 
carried out without an excessive use of force. 
Personalism stands for personal property, but 
only in the name of personal liberty.” 

In its second part (Theses 21-32) the question 
of a ““Personalist Revolution” is broached. ‘‘Per- 
sonalism’s hierarchy of values,” says No. 21, “‘is 
opposed to the one on which are based bour- 
geois and capitalist society on the one hand, and 
communist and fascist society on the other. Its 
translation into fact therefore necessitates a 
revolution.” This Revolution, proceeds No. 22, 
“is not merely the overthrow of institutions and 
men of a given regime, but a profound trans- 
formation of the motives which have produced 
these institutions-and the activity of these 
men.” 


“The particular objective of the Personalist 


Revolution of our age is the abolition of the 
capitalist system in the Occident, and the spiri- 
tualization of the communist system in Russia,” 
proclaims No. 23: and I would here draw spe- 
cial attention to the choice of the word “aboli- 
tion” in the one case and of “spiritualization”’ 
in the other. That choice seems to me to be 
most creditable to the heart of the framers of 
this program, who no doubt are as sickened 
by the profiteers’ moral indignation against 
Communism, as I happen to be myself: but 
surely their heart has here run away with their 
head. To abolish capitalization would mean to 
abolish civilization: surely these Personalists 
do not plead for a return to the hand-to-mouth 
existence of Primitive Humanity? But let us 
proceed with their program: 

“No. 28. The revolutionary struggle must be 
carried on by men who have realized the revo- 
lution in their own persons, and it must be en- 
tered upon from the two poles of Truth and 
Love: i. e. it must exclude all falsehood and all 
systematic violence.’ Thus No. 29: in it and 
the following Thesis an echo of Gandhian ideas 


of ‘“Non-Resistance”’ and ‘Experiments with 
Truth” is clearly noticeable—and the way in 
which they have been adapted and transmuted 
in a Catholic sense is altogether admirable. 


“Communauté”, then, is a small group of 
Personalists of Louvain, who work in this sense 
for what they call, a little theatrically perhaps, 
“the Personalist Revolution.” They are a small 
elite, imbued with the spirit of the evangelical 
counsels: and they deserve to succeed, even 
though their movement has perhaps not yet 
quite terminated the stage of fermentation and 
ebullition. 

Will they? Those who are prone to dismiss 
the whole movement as quixotic, I would just 
remind that M. von Zeeland, Belgium’s young 
Prime-Minister, actually belongs to this person- 
alist school of thought, and that an attempt is 
being made by him in the two years’ time he 
has asked for, to transform the foundations of 
the Belgian State (which are an old-fashioned 
Liberalism tempered by fits of State-Socialism) 
into the postulates of the ‘‘Personalist Revolu- 
tion,” just as Communauté has formulated 
them. 

The Zeeland Cabinet and Communauté how- 
ever are not the only representatives of this 
great new movement in Belgium: it is making 
a very wide appeal indeed, including not only 
the vast majority of the Catholic youth of the 
country, but drawing in elements—and they the 
most promising—of Young Socialists as well. 

A characteristic upshot of the movement is 
a daily paper, L’ Avant-Garde, published by ex- 
students of Louvain University. Crude still in 
many ways, this paper is informed by a most 
admirable example of the “Personalist” spirit, 
it has in it all the makings of a first-class paper 
of forward Catholic thought, once it will have 
outgrown its boisterous students’ trappings. 

Altogether, Belgium and the Church can be 
proud to have produced these ‘Personalist- 
Revolutionaries” who impress one as the first 
ray of hope in the gathering gloom of Nation- 
alist-Fascism and Bourgeois Chaos. Will this 
youth prove the ultimate slayers of these twin- 
monsters of Darkness? 

a + Y 
aunt 1) H. J. E. ZACHARIAS 

Fribourg, Switzerland 


We Americans are all too familiar with the 
psychology of advertising .... The brisk young 
business man of our day—‘Arrow” collar, 
“style-plus” raiment, “quality” shoes, “distinc- 
tive” necktie, haughty frown and all, is, from 
top to toe, a creation of the advertisers. .. . 

What advertising does, literature does also. 
For who would say that the desires of men can 
be confined to soap and a haughty frown? 


Van Wyck Brooks 
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New Deals, Past and Present 
XVI. 


‘The institution, known as the State, by the 
will of God exists among men for their good, 
a Catholic sociologist declares. Its purposes 
and functions must then be directed toward one 
end, to serve the individuals, families, corpo- 
rations, | communes, and other moral bodies, 
comprising what should be “a more ample so- 
ciety.” In fact, to quote Fr. Cahill, “the State 
includes the whole organized nation with all the 
living forces that compose it.’’!) It is not, 
therefore, as Liberals would have it, a mere ag- 
_ gregation of individuals. 

This organic entity is foreordained to accom- 
plish a certain end, to labor for the common 
good, that felicitas politica which realizes 
wholly all of man’s needs in his present state 
of existence. ‘‘What is expected of the State,” 
says the author of Rerum novarun, “‘is first of 
all a kind of general cooperation, which con- 
sists in the entire economy of all laws and in- 
stitutions.” The civil power must therefore, Leo 
continues, “‘favor public prosperity, i. e. the 
moral, religious, domestic and economic pros- 
perity of the nation.” The general cooperation 
the State is in duty bound to exercise with the 
intention of promoting the common good, re- 
quires that taxes should be moderate and equit- 
able, and that agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce should be promoted. 

Under normal conditions, the State need not 
go beyond these obligations; catastrophes, of 
whatever nature, demand it should extend its 
authority and engage in activities of an extra- 
ordinary kind. The State should not, to in- 
stance an example, normally provide food for 
its citizens; a famine makes it obligatory to 
help those incapable of helping themselves. 
Similarly it is not an obligation of the State to 
_ provide work for the people, except when unem- 
ployment assumes an extent threatening the 
welfare of numerous individuals and the securi- 
ty of Society. Fitting its action to liberalistic 
doctrines, the State has throughout the 19. cen- 
tury frequently viewed with callous indifference 
a condition we feel may be warrantedly called 
“endemic unemployment.” Its all too numerous 
victims account for a great share of the desti- 
tution, misery and crime so common since the 
beginning of the age of industrialism. And it 
was only when unemployment became viru- 
lently epidemic, the State, for the actions of 
which we, the citizens of a democratic republic, 
are responsible, thought it necessary to seri- 
ously take account of this sad phenomenon of 
the capitalistic regime. Every “panic” of the 
19. century, large and small, increased the 
always present reserve of unemployed men and 
women into a vast army.of poverty-stricken 
workers. 


1) Cahill, E., S.J., The Framework of a Christian 
State. Dublin, 1932. p. 456. 


For this evil, while in the acute state, society 
had no other remedy than soup kitchens, shel- 
ters that were little better than cattle pens, and, 
as a last resort, overcrowded poorhouses, pris- 
ons, asylums. Although the panics of 1837, 
1857 and 1873 had produced such dire results, 
society permitted the so disastrous economic 
events of 1893 even to run their “natural” 
course. Nor did statesmen, politicians, finan- 
clers, industrialists, and the merchant class, 
heed the warning of this nation-wide financial 
and economic debacle. The wild chase after 
mammon was, in fact, accelerated. The year 
1929 consequently found the Nation completely 
unprepared to cope with a disaster, the im- 
mensity of which the known number of the un- 
employed, fifteen million at one time, merely 
indicates. 

In the face of what was in fact a shameful 
national tragedy, the State could no longer re- 
main passively idle. The day came when the 
promises of returning prosperity, of prosperity 
just around the corner, failed to satisfy the 
masses threatened by starvation and other evil 
results of a crisis unparalleled in the experi- 
ences of the human race. Long suffering as the 
American people are, their patience was wear- 
ing bare, while their resentment was being 
aroused by the knowledge, which now came to 
them, of the maldistribution of the wealth pro- 
duced by the American people year after year. 

When these things had come to pass, public 
works were thought of as a means granting an 
opportunity to the largest possible number of 
men to provide for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. And because both the individual states of 
the Union and the communes lacked the ability 
to raise financial means, sufficient to provide on 
a grand scale opportunities for work, the Fed- 
eral Government was appealed to. And no one 
seemed to realize the shame of it: that great, 
populous commonwealths and communes—in 
comparison to which Athens of old, the Venice 
of late medieval times, not to speak of Bruges 
or Nuremberg, were mere dwarf states—should 
be unable to meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. Hence the lessons the experiences of re- 
cent years convey are evidently lost on the 
American people. 

The rapidity of the change from crass indi- 
vidualism to dependence on the State, from the 
idea and reality of a State, not permitted to do 
more than perform the duties of a policeman— 
in accordance with the accepted doctrine of Lib- 
eralism—to the exaltation of the Federal Pow- 
er, has come so swiftly to a distressed people 
that they fail to take into account the dangers 
they are now inviting. While the State must 
promote the common good, the good, in fact, 
of all citizens—Leo XIII. calls this the business 
of the State—the true welfare of a people de- 
mands it should not extend its influence over af- 
fairs properly those of individuals, the family, 
public and private corporations. It is not the 
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function of the State to assume the role either 
of a despot or a benevolent deity, providing for 
all and for everything. Transgressing its 
limits, the State invites its ultimate ruin. Be- 
cause the State should not, and cannot indeed, 
as Fr. E. J. Coyne, S.J., points out so well, 
“create and bring into existence the subordi- 
nate social units or structures which form its 
organic parts,’”) it should not unwarrantedly 
interfere with them, or suppress or destroy 
them. Liberalism was guilty of just these sins; 
hence the atomized society of today and the 
evils inseparable from the amorphous condi- 
tion of the masses. An organic society, imbued 
with the spirit of solidarity, would have met 
and surmounted the economic catastrophe ex- 
perienced by the present generation, especially 
in our land of plenty, with a degree of success 
that will be denied our present efforts to relieve 
the situation. 


One of the most terrible and destructive wars 
of modern times, waged for 30 long years 
(1618-1648) in one country, left Germany de- 
populated and entirely impoverished. Never- 
theless, and in spite of tremendous odds, the 
people were able, once peace had been estab- 
lished, to struggle back to normal conditions 
unaided by a central government. However 
seriously the organic parts of society had been 
affected during those cruel years of unceasing 
strife, they still existed, and wherever they ex- 
isted, they began to function. Feebly at first, 
it is true, but after all with an astonishing de- 
gree of success. That we must now turn so 
helplessly to the State, is due largely to the sins 
of those who conceived of the State as a mere 
agglomeration of individuals, who demanded of 
it naught but freedom from interference with 
their “legitimate” endeavors, and protection of 
their person and property. Neither thought 
was given nor functions allotted, or permitted 
even for a long time, to those subordinate 
organs of society, “built up, partly by Nature, 
partly by the rational and free efforts and in- 
dustry of private persons,” to quote Fr. Coyne. 
And exactly this is one of the obligations of the 
State, to promote these bodies and aid their 
wellbeing, in order that they may accomplish 
the purposes for which they are intended. And 
these purposes are as varied as the fundamental 
purposes, needs and aspirations of man. The 
author just referred to, indicates in the follow- 
ing sentence one of the architectonic features 
of a perfect society: ‘Human individuals, fam- 
ilies, economic groups, regional groups, religi- 
ous societies—each has its own end, its own 
nature, its own responsibility.” While the 
State must respect their rights and purposes, 
it should, whenever necessary, orientate, direct, 
coordinate these organs of society, in order that 


2) Quotations attributed to Fr. Coyne are from an 
article on the Common Good, the Bombay Examiner, 
July 15, p. 332-333. 


they may function normally and contribute 
their full share to the common good. 

A new political order is in the making the 
world over. Both Parliamentarism and De- 
mocracy are being challenged in a manner no 
one would have considered possible even a 
quarter of a century ago. At that time we, 
together with the people of western Europe, 
still hailed with delight the information that 
Turkey or China were inaugurating “represen- 
tative’ government. At present the pendulum 
is swinging in the opposite direction. In Rus- 
sia, Germany, Italy, all power is concentrated 
in the hands of a party. In all three cases the 
dictatorship is absolute. Both under Bolshe- 
vism and Fascism—Naziism is merely the Ger- 
man type of the latter—the State now has the 
deciding voice in all matters. The self-govern- 
ment necessary to the various organic units of 
society, referred to so frequently in the course 
of this discussion, is incompatible with the 
purposes and intentions of the totalitarian 
State. In Germany all trade unions, both So- 
cialist and Christian, were suppressed once the 
National Socialists had come into power. In 
the course of the last six months consistent ef- 
forts have been directed at suppressing socie- 
ties and associations of Catholic youth. In 
Italy non-Fascist trade unions were nominally 
allowed, but, in fact, stifled through being de- 
prived of legal recognition. “Moreover,” says 
the report on the “Economic and Financial Po- 
sition of Italy,’ recently published in London 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
“fall syndical leaders are necessarily Fascists, 
and often young men put through the Fascists’ 
schools, set up to train them for this pur- 
pose.’’?) Since not the workingmen alone, but 
likewise all peasants and employers in industry 
and commerce are organized in syndicates, the 
Fascist party virtually controls the economic 
life of the nation. The direct attempt to gain 
control of youth was frustrated by the Church; 
nevertheless, even children are being imbued 
with the spirit of Fascism and drawn into the 
orbit of the party. “In Italy,’ Don Luigi Sturzo 
writes, “children of six are enrolled as Sons of 
the She-Wolf, to become Balilla, young Italians, 
militia-men, and so on until they are fifty- 
four.’’*) Fortunately the State does not in 
Italy and Germany interfere with the family, 
as an institution, although in the latter coun- 
try the rights of parents are no longer respected 
whenever it suits the party to claim the right 
“to promote the welfare of the child.”’ In Rus- 
sia, the family has been to all purposes and in- 
tents destroyed. 

But enough has been said to prove the tend- 
ency of the totalitarian State to arrogate to 
itself every right and power deemed necessary 
for the attainment of the end the reigning party 


3) Quoted in The Producer, July, p. 220. 
4) The Totalitarian State. Dublin Review, July, p. 116. 


desires to accomplish. Germany today has no 
constitution and no code of law able to protect 
a citizen against the overt acts of Nazi func- 
tionaries. Thus the totalitarian State every- 
where transgresses the injunction, not to de- 
stroy or weaken minor social organisms, but to 
protect them, “adjust’’ them, if necessary, to 
changed conditions. “That,” says Fr. Coyne, 
S.J., “is social justice; that is the common good, 
when all are ‘ad-justed’ each in its own place ac- 
cording to an objective scale of value, all co- 
operating to make human life, moral, physical, 
intellectual, possible for all the human persons 
in society.” 

Considerations of this nature, the despot, the 
absolutistic monarch, and equally so a party 
wielding dictatorial power, is inclined to treat 
with utter contempt or disregard. Proceeding 
from different premises, all of them sooner or 
later consider their will supreme. Frequently 
the destroyers of the social fabric claim to be 
the friends of the people; their actions are said 
to profit the masses. It was always thus; men 
are ever inclined to sell their liberties and 
rights for a mess of pottage. 


Will the American people prove the excep- 
tion? Recent developments make one fear this 
may not be the case. The late Huey Long’s 
career and influence indicate the direction in 
which the mind of the people tends at the pres- 
ent time. The political ideals of the founders 
of the Republic and framers of the Constitution 
have little attraction for the masses today. 
They refuse to realize the danger to which Car- 
dinal O’Connell pointed a number of years ago 
in the following statement: “‘We are never very 
far, even in a democracy, from the old pagan 
idea that the State is God and that for it the 
individual exists.’®) Writing sixteen years la- 
ter Don Sturzo unhesitatingly declared: ‘“From 
Macchiavelli and Luther onward, the State has 
steadily followed the path that leads to its be- 
coming a divinity. The totalitarian State is 
the clearest and most explicit present form of 
the pantheistic State.’’®) 

But to attempt merely to avoid this danger 
will not suffice. Society can not continue in its 
present condition and survive. Nothing less 
than a reformation and reconstruction of so- 
ciety, “in accordance with the principles of 
sound philosophy and the sublime precepts of 
the Gospel,” will do. And it is the author of 
this statement, Pope Pius XI., who declares in 
addition: ““When We speak of the reform of the 
social order it is principally the State We have 
in mind. Not indeed that all salvation is to be 
hoped for from its intervention, but because on 
account of the evil of Individualism, as We call 
it, things have come to such a pass that the 
highly developed social life, which once flour- 


5) William Cardinal O’Connell. The Reasonable 
Limits of State Activity. Columbus, O., 1919, p. 11. 
6) Loe. cit. p. 120. 
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ished in a variety of prosperous institutions, 
organically linked with each other, has been 
damaged and all but ruined, leaving thus vir- 
tually only individuals and the State.’”7) 

Since social life, as the Holy Father con- 
tends, has “lost entirely its organic form,” our 
chief efforts, in the field of social policy, must 
then be directed towards reestablishing an or- 
ganic society, the laws and institutions of which 
must accord with Justice and Charity, in order 
that every one of its parts may promote the 
common good and enjoy its benefits. 


F. P. KENKEL 


The Head of the Family 
(Concluded) 


The Encylical Letter of the Supreme Pontiff 
states clearly that the duty to educate the chil- 
dren rests with both parents. Fathers some- 
times wish to free themselves of this obliga- 
tion and leave the care of the children to the 
mother. It is true that nature requires the 
more particular care of the mother for the child 
during the first few years of its life. But it is 
equally true, that as the child grows older, the 
father, in co-operation with the mother, must 
do his full share to rear and educate properly 
his sons and daughters. In fact, in all matters 
pertaining to the education of children the fath- 
er is normally the higher authority. It is to 
him the decisive appeal is made. He gives the 
final decision as to the course of the son’s or 
daughter’s training. 


Work in the Family 

The home is more than just a place to hang 
your hat. According to the Christian ideal, the 
home is a place where the members of the fa- 
mily live together and work harmoniously, and 
pray and recreate jointly. If the father has a 
clear conception of what a truly Christian home 
should be, he will make it a blessed place of hap- 
piness. If the father fails to realize the value 
and true nature of the Christian home, the 
home becomes a burden to the wife and a place 
detested by the children. Why are there so 
many young people nowadays—and let us not 
forget many older people too—who have no lik- 
ing for a home, who detest being obliged to re- 
main at home? There are many reasons for this. 
It would be beyond the scope of our present 
study to attempt to solve this problem. But one 
reason which contributes largely to the lack of 
appreciation of a good home is that some people 
have never experienced what a good happy 
home really is. In creating a cheerful atmos- 
phere in the home the spirit of the father is of 
paramount influence. Women are naturally in- 
clined to build up a nice, neat and cozy home. 
But it is the father who places the seal of joy 
and happiness on it. Look at so many broken 


7) Quadragesimo anno. 
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homes. Who wrecked them? In most cases the 
father did. And look again at a happy family 
and you will see how the father understands the 
necessity of gathering around himself the mem- 
bers of the household. In a well regulated 
Christian home they all work for the interest of 
the family. The sons help the father in his 
business as much as possible. The wife pre- 
pares everything for the husband so that he 
may leave the house on time and without worry. 
The husband and the children, on the other 
hand, do their share to help the mother in the 
discharge of her household duties. They relieve 
her of numerous’ burdens. And is it not the 
duty of the head of the family to see to it that 
the work is properly distributed and that every- 
one does his or her part in contributing to the 
good of the family? 


The Father and Prayer 

As the plant needs rain and sunshine for 
growth, so the family needs the spirit of re- 
ligion and prayer to develop it to its full beauty. 
A home which is not permeated by the spirit of 
Christianity is a tent for all vices. A home 
which is regulated by the spirit of Christianity 
is a garden in which the virtues may prosper 
and become a school of sanctity. A truly Chris- 
tian home is a place where one learns to join 
humility with fortitude, cheerfulness with re- 
laxation, to mingle play with work, and to be 
happy without becoming silly. And here it is 
again that the authority of the father is pre- 
dominant, for by his word those things which 
are harmful to a Christian family spirit can be 
removed, by his authority little difficulties may 
be peaceably settled, by his decision charity 
may be made to rule the day. The head of the 
family dedicates it to that one which was the 
model of all families and which resided at 
Nazareth. A Christian father prays and wor- 
ships with his family, and sees to it that in 
all things honor and thanks are properly given 
to God. A father who goes to church with his 
family on Sundays and is seen by his wife and 
sons and daughters approaching the Table of 
the Lord, who recites the Rosary with his fam- 
ily in the evening, such a father gives an ex- 
ample which will last forever. If it is true that 
actions speak louder than words, then it will 
be true, too, that the deeds of a father will be 
an example which counts more than long ser- 
mons or instructions. 


The Father and Recreation 

As the home is a place for work and prayer, 
so it is, too, a place for rest and recreation. Di- 
version and play should not be sought altogeth- 
er outside the home. The best kind of recre- 
ation you can find is with your folks. If you 
wish to work hard, you will have to recreate 
well. Here, a wise father enters into the psy- 
chology of his children. He plays with them. 


He teaches them to play, to recreate. He is one — 


of them. He occasionally guides their games 
and is happy with them. It is unwise and dan- 
gerous to leave young people entirely to them- 
selves. A wise father endeavors to understand 
his sons and daughters. He talks with each in 
their own youthful way, leading, at the same 
time, their minds towards sound and rightful 
reasoning. Without divesting himself of his 
authority and self-respect the prudent father 
enters into companionship with his sons and 
daughters. And as the young minds need diver- 
sion and play, a good father devises means and 
ways to prepare hours and days of joy and real 
fun for them. 
Final Reflection 

Let us sum up. We have studied the position 
of the husband and father within the circle of 
a Christian family. We have found him to be 
the head of the family. After having deter- 
mined his headship, we inquired which obliga- 
tions rest upon the father by virtue of his of- 
fice. We then examined the part he plays with 
regard to his wife and children. We followed 
him in his capacity as leader of the family, 
its head whether in work, prayer or play. 


We do not wish to close our discussion with+ 
out giving due consideration to a final consider- 
ation,—one which today is unfortunately often 
disregarded. When God calls one to a certain 
position in life, He grants him the graces of 
which he is in need. When husband and wife 
receive the Sacrament of Matrimony each re- 
ceives all the graces necessary to bear the bur- 
dens of his or her particular vocation. And 
these specific sacramental graces are to endure 
throughout married life. Our Holy Father de- 
clares in his Encyclical letter regarding this 
question : 


“By the very fact, therefore, that the faith- 
ful with sincere mind give such consent, they 
open up for themselves a treasure of sacrament- 
al grace from which they draw supernatural 
power for the fulfilling of their rights and du- 
ties faithfully, holily, perseveringly even unto 
death. Hence this Sacrament not only increases 
sanctifying grace, the permanent principle of 
the supernatural life in those who, as the ex- 
pression is, place no obstacle (obea)in its way, 
but it also adds particular gifts, dispositions, 
seeds of grace, by elevating and perfecting the 
natural powers in such a way that the parties 
are assisted not only in understanding but in 
knowing intimately, in adhering firmly, in will- 
ing effectively, and in successfully putting into 
practice those things which pertain to the mar- 
riage state, its aims and duties, giving them, in 
fine, right to the actual assistance of grace, 
whensoever they need it for fulfilling the duties 
of their state. 


“Nevertheless, since it is a law of Divine 
Providence in the supernatural order that men 


do not reap the full fruit of the Sacraments 
which they receive after acquiring the use of 
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reason unless they cooperate with grace, the 
grace of matrimony will remain for the most 
part an unused talent hidden in the field unless 
the spouses exercise these supernatural powers 
and cultivate and develop the seeds of grace 
they have received. If, however, doing all that 
lies within their power, they cooperate dili- 
gently, they will be able with ease to bear the 
burdens of their state and to fulfil their duties; 
by such a Sacrament they will be strengthened, 
sanctified and in a manner consecrated... .” 

In virtue of the efficacy of Matrimony as a 
sacrament, the wife receives all the particular 
graces needed to perform the duties of her dual 
state of spouse and mother. And the husband 
and father receives the graces necessary to ful- 
fill faithfully all the duties of his position as the 
head of the family. Let him co-operate with 
the spiritual treasures which are poured forth 
from the hands of Almighty God. And if he is 
a man of good will and co-operates with the 
grace of God there can be no doubt that he will 
draw down the blessing of God—not only upon 
himself but also upon his wife and children. 
Now this is what a Christian husband and fath- 
er lives for: namely the happiness and welfare 
of his family. 


ADOLPH DOMINIC FRENAY, O.P. 


Lay Apostles of an Earlier Age 


Evidently no one has as yet thought of writ- 
ing a history of the services lay apostles have 
rendered the Church. Probably because until 
recent times historians quite generally neg- 
lected to record the deeds of the lowly, however 
diligently they may have labored, and what- 
ever their labors may have contributed to the 
welfare and greatness of a people. It is only 
since the rise of the Fourth Estate history is 
no longer considered the relation of the deeds 
of those who constitute the apex of the social 
pyramid. 

The Catholic Evidence Guild, founded in 
London after the war, and recently introduced 
also into our country, is probably considered 
an innovation, something never before attempt- 
ed, at least not since the days of the early 
Christians. However, Ludwig von Pastor, dis- 
cussing, in his History of the Popes, the con- 
dition of the Church in The Netherlands dur- 
ing the pontificate of Innocent XI (1676-1689), 
speaks of the following institution of that time 
and country: 

“Laymen adapted for the work were made use of for 
the purpose of controversy [with Protestants]; they 
were specially trained with this end in view.”?!) 

The distinguished historian furthermore re- 
ports the religious instruction of the Catholic 
children of the same country to have been en- 
trusted largely to so-called Klopjes, i. e. conse- 
crated maidens, most of whom lived with their 


1) and 2) Pastor, Geschichte der Papste, etc., vol. 
XIV. part 2. Freiburg, 1930, p. 1070. 


families. “Their activity exerted so great an 
influence,” Pastor writes, “that the antagonism 
of Protestants towards them found expression 
in more than one public edict.’?) 


About the same time there was founded in 
Canada an institution of a singular nature. 
Drawing on local sources, Bishop Jos. H. 
Schlarman, in his volume “From Quebec to 
New Orleans’, writes of the Fréres Donnés, 
“men who in a way gave themselves to the 
Séminaire de Québec, i. e. they were in the em- 
ploy of the Seminary without salary or wages. 
They worked for the Seminary as farm hands 
or carpenters or artisans in general, and for 
that they were considered part of the Seminary 
family.” 

They were not bound by vows of any kind, 
and, in fact, individuals might be married, in 
which case their families were provided for 
even as were single men when incapacitated or 
after reaching old age. These lay people were, 
it is said, reimbursed for their services, in case 
they desired to sever their connection with the 
institution.) It seems, a parallel organization 
for women existed, whose members were 
known as the Soeurs Données. Perhaps the 
scarcity of women in the colony militated 
against its growth and perpetuation. 

All of the institutions referred to indicate 
both the initiative and the remarkable versa- 
tility the spirit of Christianity has always 
demonstrated in the face of new _ needs. 
Wherever these characteristics are lacking, the 
salt of the earth has become stale. Le 


The Fruits of Cooperation and 
Mutualism 


Although Charles Nordhoff resents the impu- 
tation that Anaheim in California and Vineland 
in New Jersey were, as some writers contended, 
communistic colonies, he discusses them in his 
volume on “The Communistic Societies of the 
United States,’’ published in 1875. He demon- 
strates, however, that both, but especially Ana- 
heim, owed their existence to the exertions of 
mutual help by a small, but rather homogeneous 
group of people. 

Anaheim was founded by Germans and Vine- 
land largely by natives of New England. They 
enjoyed, moreover, the advantage of leaders 
sufficiently competent to meet the difficulties 
never absent from enterprises of this nature. 
At Anaheim, the fruit of mutualism was not 
merely a large measure of economic security, 
but also a high degree of civic virtues. ‘Nor 
could I help noticing, when I was at Anaheim,” 
Nordhoff writes, “that the experience and 
training which men gain in carrying to success 
—no matter through what struggles of pover- 


3) Loe. cit. Belleville, 1929, p. 145 and 146. 
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ty, self-denial, and debt—such an enterprise, 
has an admirable effect on their characters.” 
He thought the men at Anaheim, “originally 
a very common class of mechanics,” had step- 
ped up “to a higher plane of life’? by becoming 
masters of their own lives. “This result—name- 
ly, the training of families in the hardier vir- 
tues, their elevation to a higher moral as well 


as physical standard—,” he continues, “is cer- 
tainly not to be overlooked by any thoughtful 
man. +) 


Nordhoff believed the members of the Vine- 
land colony, which was not a cooperative enter- 
prise, “more restless and changeable than the 
Germans of Anaheim: less easily contented 
with mere comfort.” The New Englander 
seemed to him “to like change, often, for its 
own sake,’ an opinion James Russell Lowell 
shared. 

“The German, on the other hand,” he writes, ‘“‘too fre- 
quently goes to the other extreme, and so greatly ab- 
hors change that he does without conveniences which 
he might well afford. Anaheim and Vineland differ in 
these respects, as the characters of their inhabitants 
differ. But in both, no one can doubt that the people 
have been greatly benefited by the colonizing experi- 
ment; that they not merely live better, but have a higher 
standard of thinking as well, and are thus better cit- 
izens than they would have been had they remained in 
the original employment and abodes.”?) 

We are confident that the record of the Sub- 
sistence Homesteads will not finally be found 
equally favorable. There are influences active 
in cooperation and endeavors fostered by mu- 
tual helps, which bureaucracy is unable to mo- 
bilize. Racial qualities also enter into the pic- 
ture; the Germans, for instance, have the repu- 
tation of making capital cooperators. 

A ee 


One day during his term of office, Herbert 
Hoover had for his guest at the White House a 
well-known Catholic layman, who remarked he 
had learned that Quakers were opposed to tak- 
ing a vote at their meetings, because the expres- 
sion of the will of the majority seemed to them 
reprehensible and savoring of coercion. ‘‘Nev- 
ertheless,” said the President, “the Quakers are 
great people, and there are fewer of them per 
capita of the population in the prisons and like- 
wise the poorhouses of the country than of 
members of any other group.” 

This remark appeared ‘‘very commonplace” 
to the individual to whom it was addressed. 
“Afterwards, however,” this layman recently 
admitted, “it occurred to me that the primitive 
virtues, which account for the condition re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hoover on this occasion, are 
really the best of all.” 

True, indeed. Our Nation would have been 
spared the shameful experiences of the past six 
years, had the virtues which make the Quakers 
thrifty and law-abiding citizens been observed 
by the mass of our people. 


1) Loe. cit. London 1875, p. 366. 2) Loe. cit., p. 370. 


Warder’s Review 


For the Sake of Oil 


It was for the sake of gold, the Greeks 
thought, all wars were fought. In recent times, 
the Boer War was, however, in this respect the 
exception. 

Greed still leads nations into war; but nat- 
ural resources of a far less attractive kind than 
the precious yellow metal constitute the most 
dangerous temptation today. The craving for 
oil, for instance, is undoubtedly a major cause 
of international rivalry. For one reason, be- 
cause sea power depends on this product of 
nature. 

Evidently Italy’s intention to extend her 
sphere of influence over Abyssinia is based on 
the very thought and fears expressed by Assis- 
tant Secretary of War Woodring at Amarillo, 
Texas, on April 11th of this year. Addressing 
the American Petroleum Institute, he said: 


Wars 
America’s defense depends 


“The Nation is completely dependent on oil. 
have been fought over it. 
On it.) 

Should the desire for the possession of oil 
fields be one of the considerations which tempt 
Mussolini to threaten Abyssinia, we at least 
should not judge him too harshly. Italy has no 
coal, this prerequisite of modern industry, in- 
dispensable to a people in the machine age. 
White coal, as water power has been called, is 
restricted to certain limited areas of the pen- 
insula. Oil would, therefore, assist the people 
to solve a number of problems of a financial 
and economic nature. 


England and France have provided well for 
the future by grabbing oil fields in Persia and 
Syria; and the Standard Oil has virtually built 
up an empire of oil extending to every part of 
the globe. And who dare gainsay that some 
day we may not threaten the independence of 
Mexico or the United States of Colombia for 
the sake of oil? 


Distrust of Politicians, Not of Government 


What warrant, if any, may there be for Mr. 
Gustav Stolper’s contention that the average 


American “is imbued with an instinctive dis- 


trust, mixed with contempt, for everything that 
approaches the sphere of government and 
State.” He believes this mentality to be “deep- 
ly rooted in the history of the American na- 
tion,” and he stresses it only, his readers are 
told, because he feels that “few Americans, es- 
pecially among the progressives, are fully 
aware of this fact and even fewer realize what 
it means practically.’’+) 


We beg to disagree with this opinion of the 
author of “Your United States.” There is dis- 
trust, but of politicians only, especially those 


1) Survey Graphic, June, p. 298. 
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responsible for the administration of municipal 
affairs. There is little or no distrust, generally 
speaking, of State and Federal government. 
The latter was sincerely respected so long as it 
remained a deus in machina, whose actions were 
visible in a number of excellently administered 
services, the evidences of which filled one with 
pride. We refer to such institutions as our 
Mail, Health, Lighthouse, and Life-Saving serv- 
ice, not to speak of the administration of Na- 
tional Parks, Old Soldiers’ Homes, National 
Cemeteries, etc., etc. 

While it is true that we lack a thoroughly de- 
veloped civil service system, even not all munic- 
ipal employees are politicians. There have al- 
ways been in key positions men, whose knowl- 
edge and experiences are indispensable to the 
welfare of acommunity. Officials belonging to 
this category are known to have retained their 
places in a City Hall or County Courthouse for 
a lifetime. If Mr. Stolper has found “instinctive 
distrust,” it was certainly not in what we would 
call typical American communities, such as 
those of New England in the East, or Wisconsin 
and Minnesota in the West. 


The Tariff, Exploiter of the People 


The protagonists of the “American System’, 
a hundred years ago, undoubtedly never 
dreamed of the “high cost of the tariff’? the 
present generation is experiencing. It was 
their intention to protect infant industries; 
ultimately, the tariff-makers made spoiled chil- 
dren of more industries than one, to the detri- 
ment of consumers. An example of this kind 
is referred to by a writer in the last issue of the 
Economic Forum. 

Imports of olive oil supplied from 97 to 99 
percent of domestic consumption from 1921-29. 
“At the present rate of duty,” Mr. Robert M. 
Hutchins writes, ‘““American consumers contrib- 
uted in those years almost five million dollars 
for the protection of a form of agriculture oc- 
ecupying less than 26,000 acres of land and an 
oil-pressing industry with an investment of per- 
haps a million dollars.”!) The article speaks 
also of entire groups of commodities, the tariffs 
on which might be repealed. Referring to 
handicraft products, Mr. Hutchins says: 

“I cannot imagine that much unemployment would 
result from cutting the rates on handmade lace, hand- 
embroidered linen handkerchiefs, hand-embroidered 
wearing apparel, hand-embroidered household linens, 
cotton warp-knit fabrics, or any of the large number 
of fine articles not susceptible of mass production.” 

The author of these statements favors repeal 
of the tariffs on certain mineral raw materials. 
These are primarily manganese, tungsten, and 
vanadium. “Of manganese our supplies are so 
scant,” he continues, “that it would be wise to 
conserve our resources, and import what we 


Vol. Il, 


1) The Future of World Trade. Loc. cit., 


No. 2, p. 140. 


need.” The producers of manganese, let us add, 
think otherwise, although they employ less than 
400 workers. They were among the most per- 
sistent supplicants for an increase of the pres- 
ent rate. Whether they conducted a lobby, we 
are not prepared to say; but this is true, the 
letters they addressed to congressmen, pleading 
their cause, were ridiculous, considered in the 
light of facts. 

_ Having observed legislation of this nature 
since the inauguration of the McKinley tariff, 
we do not hesitate to declare that the land-hold- 
ing class of medieval times were never favored 
by their liege lords with privileges, such as 
those granted to industry by a Congress acting 
for the American people, largely in the interests 
of a class. 


Democracy’s Record in the Midst of Plenty 


Had the capitalistic system broken down in 
Europe alone, one would seek for causes inher- 
ent in institutions and circumstances, the inher- 
itance from past centuries. Just as a great 
German poet, Goethe, on the other hand, 
thought America privileged because it was not 
burdened with the ruins of castles and those 
dark basic rocks, called basalt, all of which the 
sage of Weimar considered troublesome remind- 
ers of ages dead and gone. 

The Great Depression, this all too impressive 
signboard announcing the failure of a political, 
social and economic system bought at the ex- 
pense of many revolutions and much bloodshed 
throughout the 19. century, struck our country, 
all South America, and Australia a no less furi- 
ous blow than the Old World. By whatever 
name the unprecedented catastrophe may be 
known in different parts of the globe, its results 
were equally disastrous everywhere. Cyclone, 
hurricane, typhoon—the terms may be derived 
from different languages—but all three spell 
disaster. 

Considering the natural wealth of our coun- 
try and of the commonwealth of Australia, the 
opportunities both offered to the people to es- 
tablish healthy conditions of a political, social 
and economic nature, our experiences are truly 
shameful. Still sparely settled, Australia 
should, for instance, be a land offering to all of 
its people the economic security and general 
welfare enjoyed by the burghers of a medieval 
commune, as described by an anarchist, Prince 
Peter Kropotkin.2) But the stark reality of 
existing conditions is such that the Tribune, a 
Catholic weekly of Melbourne, is led to declare: 

“In the present day, however, not even peace and 
abundance of goods can secure the poor man from mis- 
ery. More unhappy than the ox of Israel, who trod out 
the corn unmuzzled, he works for long years to support 
his family frugally on a mere pittance, only to find him- 


self at the end a pauper, thrown for support on the 
State, or on the ‘charity’ of an overtaxed and cynical 


community.” 
2) In Mutual Help in Evolution. 
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So great and widespread is social insecurity 
and want, to which the working masses are sub- 
jected in Australia even, that over ten million 
pounds were levied in 1932-33 by a Wage Tax 
which was imposed, the Tribune says, “with 
gross injustice to the poorer workers, while the 
public debt was increased by over thirty mil- 
lions, due mainly to Budget deficit, or loans for 
public works.” 

But this is not the end of the miserable story. 
“If we are to avoid an increase of debt,” the 
editorial continues, “the proposed new scheme 
will involve an enlargement of payments to four 
times the present amount, even if no more is 
done for the unemployed than at present.”’?) 

And such is the record of modern Democracy 
in countries flowing with milk and honey! 


Contemporary Opinion 


In spite of the restriction schemes there is 
likely to be a bumper cotton crop in the U. 38. 
A. The Secretary for Agriculture has quickly 
stepped in to allay the signs of distress which 
nature’s bounty seemed likely to create. The 
cotton growers have been told that the Govern- 
ment will give adequate credit facilities to re- 
‘strain panic selling, and the Government share 
of the crop will help to keep the price at 13 
cents a pound.*) : 

But what about the millions of unemployed 
and underpaid workers in the world? They 
need cotton goods. Unfortunately they do not 
possess the necessary purchasing power with 
which to buy them. Is it beyond human in- 
genuity to organize this bumper cotton crop so 
that the people who need cotton goods can 


9 
Ba acm The Producer*) 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 
whose figures for unemployed have always been 
less than those of the American Federation of 
Labor, issued a table on August 10, 1935: 

Unemployed 
September, 1933 
January, 1934 ...... 
September, 1934 .. 
January, 1935 .......... 
WIE) NS js ee eae ee SS. 

Thus it will be seen that in May of this year, 
the unemployed rolls were not materially dif- 
ferent from what they were in 1933, when the 
NRA was supposed to put 4,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 to work by Labor Day. 

The figures tell a tragic story because in two 
and a half years the Federal Government has 
spent many billions and has incurred the larg- 
est deficits in history, and still our unemployed 
rolls are about what they were in 1933. 


3) National Insurance and the Worker. Loc. cit. 
July 25, p. 4. 

4) It was reduced to 9 cents. Ed. S. J. 

5) Manchester, England, August, p. 249. 


When will the New Deal concede that “made- 
work” is a fizzle? 

When will it confess that the public works 
projects increased the profits of a few corpo- 
rations here and there but made no provision 
for replacing on a permanent basis those who 
were temporarily hired? 

The United States News’) 


The last Liberty Bond is to be “wiped out.” 
We have Secretary Morgenthau’s assurance of 
that highly desirable achievement. Just think, 
it is only 18 years since they began to be issued 
—‘“floated’” was the word used then—though 
they are to float no longer, but are to be sent 
to Davy Jones’ locker. We should be proud of 
such a financial feat as that, even if not so 
proud of the way we are doing it. We are 
learning that it is easy to kill individual kings, 
but difficult to wipe out an entire dynasty. Our 
individual Liberty Bonds are to be cancelled, 
amounting to $1,250,000,000, but the dynasty 
is to live on indefinitely. They are to be retired 
by issuing new ones under another name in 
their place, and the new ones are to total $500,- 
000,000 more than the old ones, because we need 
some more pocket money. 

So, we shall have no more Liberty Bonds, but 
their children will still be with us, and probably 
their grandchildren, also under another name, 
but the same dynasty ..... 

St. Louis Globe Democrat?) 


Throughout the world’s history it is shown 
that arbitrary power in the State has brought 
wrong and oppression upon the people. Charles 
I of England is said to have been a good man 
but a bad king. He was kindly, charitable, 
humane, an indulgent father, a loving husband; 
but it was his inflexible purpose to govern his 
people in all their activities out of his own will, 
and in the court of Star Chamber he sought to 
accomplish the regimentation of English life by 
a rigorous enforcement of his decrees. The re- 
sult showed that personal liberty, which had 
warmed the heart of England for a thousand 
years, must now be sacrificed to the policy of 
his absolute rule .... The people of England 
arose against this tyranny, and Cromwell was 
sent out with an army commissioned to “res- 
cue the king from his evil councilors”; and 
when Charles stood upon the scaffold he de- 
clared that while his people were entitled to 
their happiness, yet having a share in the gov- 
ernment was no concern of theirs. And this 
was the end of benevolent despotism in Eng- 
land. Under the insidious advice of “evil coun- 
cilors” America was rapidly reaching the 
Stuart model of statesmanship, and it is that 


1) August 26, p. 18 


2) Editorial: “Debt by A h ” 
ee y Any Other Name. 


Sept. 
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from which the Supreme Court has rescued 


our country. 
y SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 
in The Carnegie Magazine’) 


We hear incessantly that universal electricity 
will bring about a beneficent age of leisure, 
making labor short and easy, and leaving a very 
large margin for culture afterwards. The true 
landward mind is not impressed by that urban 
promise, and does not find the prospect in the 
very least alluring. It is not work that is evil, 
but unnatural joyless work, such as pressing 
buttons to summon electric goblins, or waiting 
on “labor-saving” gadgets. 

“It is this degradation,” Morris wrote in his 
‘News from Nowhere’, “of the operative into a 
machine, which, more than any other evil of 
the times, is leading the mass of the nations 
everywhere into vain, incoherent, destructive 
struggling for a freedom of which they cannot 
explain the nature to themselves. It is not that 
they are ill-fed, but that they have no pleasure 
in the work by which they make their bread 
and therefore look to wealth as the only means 
of pleasure. It would be well if all of us were 
handicraftsmen in some kind, and the dishonor 
of manual labor done away with altogether.” 

Craftsmanship is in itself a culture and a 
very excellent one. 


REv. H. E. G. Rope, M. A. 
in Land for the People”) 


The industrialization of rural communities 
is an urgent need, not merely for the relief and 
rehabilitation of the agrarian population, but 
also for the industrial development of the na- 
tion. Be it here confessed that at the time 
when first I advocated the building up of village 
industries I had in view chiefly the relief of 
rural districts. I have since come to see from 
personal experience how the costs of produc- 
tion can be reduced through distribution of in- 
dustrial activities in rural districts. This has 
led me to believe that the building up of village 
industries, in contradistinction to those in large 
cities, is essential for the resuscitation of the 
industries themselves. When I speak of village 
industries I mean a great deal more than weav- 
ing or making hosiery. I want to see the big 
modern factories in large cities split into a 
number of smaller plants and transplanted to 
the country where the work may be apportioned 
out to individual homes. When it is remem- 
bered that a thoroughgoing division of labor is 
the method followed in the big factories, the 
extension here suggested of the same practice 
into rural districts should cause no uneasi- 
MESS. -atlee 2 

Already a new departure in this direction is 
reported from the United States, where indus- 


1) June, p. 93. 
2) Glasgow, Dec. 1934, p. 14. 


eee 


trial villages are being set up at various places. 
Mr. Edsel B. Ford, son of the automobile mag- 
nate, rightly anticipates that ten years hence 
the gigantic factories at River Rouge will be 
found transformed into a number of small fac- 
tories spread over wide areas. 
VISCOUNT MASATOSHI OHKOCHI 
in Contemporary Japan') 


_In these days one among the many varied sa- 
tisfactions, which are often included by each 
individual in the idea of prosperity, is the feel- 
ing that for him it is sure to continue and that 
it is guaranteed regardless of anything he does 
or does not do. So frequently is this sense of 
passive security associated with the concept of 
prosperity that for great numbers of people it 
has become almost one of the necessaries of life, 
like food, clothing, shelter or heat. Without it 
people sometimes become ill, physically or men- 
tally. It makes more and more of them unwil- 
ling or unable to have children, so that the fa- 
mily or even the race tends to die out just as 
though they perished by starvation or lack of 
the necessaries of life.?) 

This desire for a sense of security, for assur- 
ance that their other needs and desires will al- 
ways be supplied by somebody else, is not 
shared as yet by all individuals. Some are still 
willing to take life as it comes, to depend upon 
their own powers and get their satisfaction out 
of using them to the fullest extent. But as the 
productive energy of more and more people in 
some countries has declined, and especially as 
the population has come to be composed in- 
creasingly of older people, the sense of in- 
security has grown and spread greatly. To 
many people the confidence that they will con- 
tinue automatically to receive from some source 
whatever prosperity they now enjoy has be- 
come an indispensable part of prosperity itself 
and more important than its creation. To such 
people prosperity means primarily being sure 
that they will always be provided with as much 
prosperity as they now have. 

DR. VIRGIL JORDAN 
in Economic Forum*) 


In the common social life that Catholics live 
or should live the success or failure of that life 
will be due solely to whether Poverty is the vital 
principle of it or not. Of its very nature it 
checks immoderation, which is the contribution 
of the selfish towards the decay of social order. 
It implies a common objective and shapes all 
things to it. Order is its first fruit. 

G. A. FRESSANGES 


1) “Building Up Village Industries.” Loc. cit., Sept., 
p. 179-180. 

2) In this connection, let the reader consult an en- 
lichtening communication by Rev. Fr. Buchanan in 
The Commonweal, No. 21, pp. 500-501. : 

3) Some Reflections on Prosperity. Loc. cit. Vol. 
IIL No. 2, p. 192-3. ; 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


At the annual meeting of the General Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations Union, held in 
Cambridge, England, the Council adopted for 
the first time a resolution which owes its origin 
to Catholic members of the Union. The reso- 
lution deals with the violation by Governments 
of religious rights as an obstacle to peace. 


It was moved on behalf of the Executive Committee 
by an Anglican clergyman, and was adopted after a 
debate in which it was opposed by a young sympathizer 
with the Nazis and vigorously supported by a Catholic 
delegate. The Executive Committee’s decision to bring 
forward this resolution was the consequence of a 
unanimous report made to it by its advisory “Christian 
Organizations Committee.” This revort set forth the 
texts of the anti-religious laws now in force in Mexico 
and in Russia; showed them to be in contradiction with 
the religious liberties which the League is bound to 
guarantee to all inhabitants of the Mandated Areas. 


Addressing the annual meeting of the Cath- 
olic Emigration Society, held in London, Major 
Charles Vaughan, chairman of the executive 
committee, explained that the society is the of- 
ficial organization of the Catholic Church for 
looking after the spiritual and material wel- 
fare of Catholic migrants. It does its work in 
conjunction with similar societies overseas, ar- 
ranges settlement in Catholic surroundings on 
the land in the Dominions, ensuring for the 
migrant kindly reception on arrival and, when 
necessary, temporary accommodation on land- 
ing prior to departure for final destination. Its 
first and last interest is the advancement in the 
fullest sense of the Catholic migrant. 


The following remarks by the same speaker are of 
more than passing value: “Family migration, which is 
the natural and most desirable form of migration, is 
also the most costly and most difficult to provide for. 
When a family is transplanted into entirely different 
surroundings, its roots need to be carefully nursed and 
its growth guided and assisted until it has established 
itself. Employment for the breadwinner must be as- 
sured from the first, and adequate education, medical 
care, etc., must be available for the children. It is not 
merely a matter of the transportation of families across 
the seas and their placement in suitable quarters upon 
the land. That is the beginning only of the under- 
taking.” 


The market stall has been put into the ser- 
vice of promoting the distribution of Catholic 
reading matter by the Salford Branch of the 
Catholic Truth Society of England. 


The first start was made at the Public Market in 
Manchester. Here a stall in the open was available, 
and the cost, including ground rent, hire of stall and 
cover, and light, was found to be 7s. per week. ‘The 
stall was opened on 26th January, 1935, and was 
blessed by the Rey. Secretary in the presence of a curi- 
ous and interested crowd. A linen streamer was fitted 
above the stall bearing the name of the Society, and on 
the stall and on the upright supports was arranged a 
varied and attractive display of pamphlets. This stall 
has since been open each Saturday from 5:30 p. m. 
until 9 p. m., and is staffed by members of the Legion 
of Mary, who work in relays of two. In addition one 
member of the Catholic Evidence Guild is in attendance 
each week for the purpose of answering questions and 
difficulties concerning the Catholic Faith. 

Heartened by this attempt, a stall was opened in the 


REVIEW 


Market at Blackburn on February 23rd. While it is 
financed and directed by a local priest, the stall is 
staffed by C. E. G. and members of the local Link So- 
ciety. Besides C. T. S. pamphlets a few rosary beads 
and prayer books are sold to meet local requirements. 
The cost each week, including ground rent, hire of stall 
and cover and light, is 38s. 8d. The average receipts are 
18s. The stall is open each Saturday from 2:30 p. m. to 
9 p. m.—A third stall was opened and blessed at Stret- 
ford near Manchester on 5th April, 1935. The chief 
market day is Friday, and the stall is open from 5:30 
p. m. until 9 p. m. The stall is staffed by Legionaries 
from the Manchester market. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION 


Two hundred young white Methodists from 
Northeast Ohio, meeting at the Lakeside Ep- 
worth League Institute, Ohio, from August 18 
to 25, at the conclusion of their study of race 
relations, made a strong attack upon the pro- 
posed separation of Negro Methodists in the 
new plan of merging the Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Protestant and Methodist Episcopal 
South church groups. 


This plan, intended to divide the U. S. into five geo- 
graphical regions and to merge the members of all 
Methodist groups into regional conferences, makes the 
distinction that Negro Methodists, instead of uniting 
with other Methodists within these geographic divisions, 
shall form a separate distinct sixth region, which will 
include the Negro Methodists throughout the country. 


WHITE SLAVE TRADE 


What at one time horrified the ‘‘public’’, is 
hardly mentioned today, although the infamous 
business of trading in girls and women is still 
carried on. But the number of nations, who 
have agreed to suppress this trade, is growing 
steadily. The American Embassy at Santiago 
reported by a despatch dated June 24, 1935, 
that the President of Chile on June 7, 1935, 
proclaimed the ratification by Chile of the con- 
vention and protocol relating to the suppression 
of the white slave trade signed at Paris May 
4, 1910. Under article 8 of this convention 
Chile automatically adheres to the agreement 
for the repression of the trade in white women 
signed at Paris May 18, 1904. 

According to a circular letter from the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations dated July 15, 1935, 
the instrument of ratification by Norway of the con- 
vention for the suppression of traffic in women of full 
age, signed at Geneva October 11, 1933, was deposited 
with the Secretariat on June 26, 1935. Rumania’s dec- 
laration of adherence to the convention, signed on the 


same day two years ago, had been deposited a few 
weeks previously, it was reported. 


GRAFT 


The article by Westbrook Pegler on the need 
of a “real cleanup of graft in newspaper sports 
departments,” published in the Chicago Daily 
News for August 22d. (p. 13), reveals the ex- 
istence of conditions long suspected by inter- 
ested newspaper readers. So far, little or noth- 
ing has been done to eliminate the evil. Mr. 
Pegler says in this regard: “Some newspaper 
owners have made a couple of half-hearted at- 
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tempts to clean up graft in their sport depart- 
ment, but have never really gone down the line, 
possibly because the evil seemed minor and not 
worth a scandal. Another reason was that one 
editor with a notorious chiseler in a position 
of trust and responsibility on his paper always 
expressed the highest confidence in his man.” 
Conditions being what they are, this newspaper- 
writer believes an investigation desirable. “The news- 
paper business,” he writes, “has been under fire from 
Frank Roosevelt and also such irresponsible but clamor- 
ous demagogues as Huey Long and Upton Sinclair for 
the last two years, and it would be a healthful thing 
for once to make a real investigation under conditions 
by some authority with the power to subpoena books 
and boxoffice sheets, confidential men, boxoffice hands, 
accountants and other witnesses under oath, subject to 


citation for contempt and the consequences for perjury 
or loss of memory.” 


THE COTTON SITUATION 


“King Cotton” is in sore straits in our coun- 
try, largely through the fault of blind adher- 
ence to a tariff system which failed to take into 
account changed conditions of international 
trade and commerce. On July 31. the cotton 
marketing year ended. Figures show that for 
the first time since the Civil War, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1930-31, the world con- 
sumed more foreign than home-grown cotton. 

Brazil, according to a statement by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., constitutes the most potent source of dan- 
ger to American cotton growers. The economic loss 
sustained by an oversupply of coffee has diverted capital 
from the production of coffee to cotton. Furthermore, 
it is reported that much of the area available for cotton 
production requires no fertilization while at the same 
time giving yields per acre which favorably compare 
with those in the United States. 

Japan, also, is considered a factor in the cotton 
tangle. The mills of Japan, says the Guaranty Trust 
Co., “are now the largest consumers of export cotton 
in the world. If we are to maintain our cotton farmers 
on a reasonably prosperous basis, we must consume 
large quantities of raw cotton at home.” 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE MEANS OF PRODUCTION 


British Labor contemplates socialization of 
iron and steel in Great Britain. The main 
features of the scheme are the setting up of a 
British Iron and Steel Corporation under Act 
of Parliament, and the creation of sectional 
boards to look after the management of each 
important branch of the industry. The plan 
provides for the ownership and control of ex- 
isting undertakings to be transferred to this 
central corporation, subject to the payment of 
compensation to previous owners, and for the 
government of the industry by a board consist- 
ing of ten persons appointed by the Board of 
Trade. Organization of the whole industry 
from pig iron to the finished product will be 
under the control of the corporation, which will 
be a public body working in the public interest. 

The question of compensation to existing owners will 
be dealt with by an arbitration tribunal; annual reports 
from the board will be placed before Parliament, and 


marketing schemes framed to be operated by the sec- 
tional boards; provision is made for the creation of 


a central research department; prices and price-fixing 
will be dealt with by the board in conjunction with a 
specially appointed consumers’ committee. Unions con- 
cerned in the industry will have a voice in its conduct 
and in appointments to the board, and will exercise their 
functions in the appointment of works’ councils and in 
negotiating conditions of employment, for which ade- 
quate conciliation machinery will be created. 


THE WENS OF CIVILIZATION 


Nearly half the new factories opened in Great 
Britain last year were started in the “greater 
London” area. But before the year began 
London was already the biggest manufactur- 
ing town in the country—bigger than Bir- 
mingham or Leeds—in addition to being the 
biggest port, the biggest commercial centre, the 
biggest financial centre, the biggest administra- 
tive centre, and the biggest residential centre 
in the country. To emphasize the news about 
the factories there comes a proposal by Lon- 
don’s county council to build houses on thirty 
acres of playground at Hackney Marshes. 

“This much at least is clear,’ says the Catholic 
Herald, of London, editorially: “Whoever acquiesces un- 
protestingly in the herding together of eight or nine 
millions of human beings in the London area (to say 
nothing of the increase of that number) has no right to 
complain of the defects of the various schemes under 
which these millions are housed, moved to work and 
back, or provided with air or recreation or social re- 
lations. It would be as unreasonable as to complain 
that eggs arrive broken, after insisting on packing a 
gross in a box that will only contain them if their sides 
are flattened.” 


PROMOTION OF HOME AND RURAL INDUSTRIES 


The Government of India announced some- 
time ago that they would annually distribute 
Rs 5 lakhs among the provinces for a period of 
five years for the development of the hand-loom 
industry on co-operative lines. Out of this sum 
Madras will get Rs. 59,500 for the full official 
year 1935-36 and a proportionate amount for 
the last few months of the current official year. 
The adopted scheme contemplates the organiza- 
tion of a provincial co-operative society at Mad- 
ras with affiliated societies, the former help- 
ing the latter with technical advice, finance and 
raw material and also in finding a market for 
the goods produced by them. 


Called the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial 
Co-operative Society Ltd., its purpose is the organiza- 
tion of the handloom industry on a commercial basis in 
Madras Presidency and the expansion of the market for 
handloom fabrics. It will purchase either for cash or 
credit such raw materials and appliances as may be 
required for the industry and retail the same for cash 
or credit to the affiliated societies; it will grant money 
advances to the affiliated societies; it will own and let 
on hire improved appliances; it will purchase or receive 
for sale the finished products of the affiliated societies 
and sell the same to the best advantage; and do such 
other acts as may help the development of the hand- 
loom industry or improve the economic condition of 
weavers. Its membership is open to individuals who 
sympathize with the lot of the handloom weavers, to 
firms engaged in the production or sale of raw mate- 
rials required by handloom weavers, and to co-opera- 
tive societies intended mainly for the benefit of weav- 
ers. 
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DEPRESSIONLESS INDUSTRIES 


In explanation of this term,.the Cleveland 
Trust Company’s Business Bulletin writes 
(issue of August 15.) : ‘““During the depression 
the output of cigarettes, gasoline, rayon, and 
iceless refrigerators has so vigorously increased 
that it seems appropriate to refer to the indus- 
tries producing them as being depressionless. 
The charted record of increased production of 
the four commodities referred to, is, in fact, 
astounding. 


“Tt is interesting to note that,” the C. T. C. Business 
Bulletin continues, “all four of these industries that 
have done so well during the depression years produce 
articles that are among the amenities of life rather 
than among the necessities, and which for the most 
part might even be classified as luxuries. All of them 
make their appeals to large numbers of people, and so 
have immense potential markets. In all of them the 
competition among the producers is exceptionally keen, 
and in each case the profits have been at some time 
unusually large. They are typical examples of the op- 
eration of risk-taking enterprises, actuated by the 
profit motive, succeeding in overcoming technical diffi- 
culties to create new products, organize distribution, re- 
duce prices, and provide great numbers of people with 
goods they want.” 


PLANNED ECONOMY 


The scheme for the compulsory restriction of 
production which has governed the tin industry 
of the world for the past few years has come 
increasingly under fire. In the first place, some 
of the most prominent figures among the Brit- 
ish Government’s advisers were seriously im- 
plicated in the unsavory pepper-shellac busi- 
ness of last spring and had to resign. And in 
the second place, such a shortage of tin de- 
veloped that business on the London Metal Ex- 
change became almost impossible to transact. 

Those responsible for the operation of the scheme 
maintained that these abnormal market conditions were 
due to the ill-advised trading of persons speculating for 
a fall in the price. But the great majority of informed 
outside opinion held that it was due to a shortage of 
supply; in other words, to a “corner” organized by the 
British and Dutch Governments. The Tin Committee 
have now bowed to the storm of protest. They have 
authorized an increase of nearly a third in the existing 


rate of production, which should be enough materially 
to ease the position. 

"With the fate of the Stevenson rubber scheme in 
mind,” remarks a London weekly, “the public is quite 
right in suspecting these restriction schemes which, 
though they are run by the Governments, accrue to the 
interests of private producers.” 


EXPANDING BUREAUCRACY 
The Federal Government shouldering new 


and expanding jobs, has increased the number 


of employes by one-third in 29 months. Never 
in peace-time has it been so large. Today about 
730,000 civil employes draw Government 
checks. And still the trend of employment con- 
tinues upward. More thousands of jobs, run- 
ning pension systems, regulating utilities, con- 
trolling potatoes, performing other tasks, are 
wrapped up in laws left behind by Congress. 


SS SS 


The 165,000 new Federal workers nearly all are out- 
side the “civil service.” That means that they are not 
selected by competitive examination, but are chosen by 
the departments usually after “political clearance. 
This clearance is obtained by approval of Members of 
Congress and of party officials. 

Civil Service employes of the Government, not sub- 
ject to poltical interference, numbered about 450,000 
in March, 1933. They number about the same today. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


A National Labor Relations Board of three 
members now is to undertake the delicate task 
of policing industry to protect’ labor in its col- 
lective bargaining rights. Congress has pro- 
vided a law of sweeping powers to be exercised 
by the Board. But the Supreme Court in kill- 
ing NRA codes outlined narrow limits for the 
exercise of Federal authority in dealing with 
labor relations of industries not directly in in- 
terstate commerce. 

The task now to be undertaken is recognized by the 
White House and by the new board officials to be one 
of slow adjustment. Even the A. F. of L. has cautioned 
its unions to move slowly in pressing cases, 

Under the law labor is given the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively with representatives of its 
own choosing. To determine who those representatives 
shall be, the NLRB may conduct elections. Rulings of 
the Board are enforceable in Federal courts. 

The unanswered question is: How far can the Fed- 
eral Government go in enforcing the law without over- 
stepping the bounds of its Constitutional authority? 


CO-OPERATION 


In accordance with a resolution passed at the 
Inter-territorial Conference on African Village 
Development and Education, the Rev. Bernard 
Huss, of the Marianhill Missionaries, is to draw 
up a survey of the conditions and possibilities 
of co-operative organization in South Africa. 


The Chairman of the Conference, Dr. C. T. Loram, 
Professor of Education at Yale University, formerly 
Chief Inspector of Native Education in Natal and for 
ten years a member of the Native Affairs Commission 
of South Africa, said that Father Huss’s efforts to im- 
prove the economic position of the South African Bantu 
were well known in America; he also said that Protes- 
tant missionaries should not be afraid of him because he 
is a Catholic priest. Fr. Huss read a paper on “The 
Significance of the Co-operative Movement in African 
Village Development.” 


CREDIT UNIONS 


In August, the Farm Credit Administration 
has announced, 74 new Federal Credit Unions 
were chartered. In all, 563 of these co-opera- 
tive thrift and loan associations have been es- 
tablished since the passage last year of the act 


oud organization under Federal char- 
ers. 


Quarterly reports from Federal credit unions, or- 
ganized long enough to report operations, showed that 
340 of the new organizations already had over 46,000 
members as of June 30, 1935. At that time the old- 
est Federal credit union had been in operation only nine 
months. Total savings of the 340 organizations as of 
June 30 amounted to $717,000 and loans to members 
since organization, $776,000. 


RICAL STUDIES AND 


NOTES 


A Mission Seminary manded the cooperation of a larger number of 
at Altotting, 1845 priests. In Vienna, special efforts were made 


A Contribution to the History of German Mis- 
sion Efforts Among Emigrants in the 


to comply with the appeals addressed to their 
superiors by the pioneers of the Congregation 
in America. Two more Redemptorists followed 


19th Century — in 1835, and a decade later, in 1845, 30 Ger- 
I man Redemptorists were already engaged in 


When Frederick Rese, Vicar General of the | the Missions in the U. S. 


diocese of Cincinnati and later Bishop of De- | The labors and achievements of the Fathers 


troit, visited Vi- 
enna in 1828 and 
there described the 
unfavorable condi- 
tion of the cure of 
souls among Ger- 
man Catholics in 
the United States, 
relating facts and 
circumstances that 
necessarily stirred 
deeply the hearts 
of all who felt with 
the Church and 
loved their own 
German people, he 
did not find itover- , 
ly difficult, zealous | 
as he was for souls, 
to induce the Aus- 
trian Emperor to | 
establish the Leo- | 
poldine Foundation 
for the support of 
the American Mis- 
sions. He also suc- 
ceeded, at the time, 

in persuading the 
successor of St. 
Clement Hofbauer 
as head of the Ger- 
man Redemptor- 
ists, Rev. Fr. Pas- 
serat at Vienna, to 
consider favorably 
Fr. Rese’s proposal 

to assign several 
priests and broth- : 
ers to the Missions 

among the _ colo- St. Mary’s Church, 


f 
{ 


nists in the U. S. Richmond, Va. _ 
i be- Erected by the German Catholics of the city in 1851 
c pom oe and solemnly dedicated on December 14 of that year to 
me pogo a z the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. St. 
Fr. Simon Saen- Joseph’s Society, founded in 18538, was a member of the 
deri, Fr. Fy X. Gay: pricy to ne Se mit ers he ere 
nd Fy. Students of the history of the German Catholics in the 
ee en U. S. are indebted to the Rev. Ignatius Remke, O:S:B.,, for 
eee ABE e the “Historical Sketch” of St. Mary’s parish (1848-1935), 
were instructed to recently published. The use of the cut of the church re- 
go into the new produced above, we owe to his courtesy. 


Mission field, ac- 


of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most 
Holy Redeemer in 
the American Mis- 
sions aroused con- 
siderable interest 
in Austria and Ba- 
varia. The Leopol- 
dine Foundation in 
Vienna and the 
Ludwig Mission 
Society of Munich 
assigned compara- 
tively large sums 
of money to the 
German Ameri- 
can Redemptorists. 
But money could 
not overcome the 
lack of priests, a 
condition which 
everywhere rend- 
ered missionary 
activity among the 
German settlers 
extremely difficult. 
Conditions urgent- 
ly demanded an in- 
stitution for the 
training of priests 
for the Missions. 
Fr. J. N. Neumann 
—destined later to 
be called to the see 
of Philadelphia at 
the instance of 
Ludwig I. of Ba- 
varia — wrote in 
1841 to the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, 
it was impossible 
to provide an ade- 
quate number of 
priests out of the 
ranks of the Ger- 
man_ population 
for the service of 
the Church ain 
America. There 
were, indeed, Semi- 


companied by three lay brothers. This group | naries for the education of candidates for the 
arrived in the diocese of Cincinnati in 1832, | priesthood, but under existing conditions it was 
where they found themselves confronted with | to be expected “that the particular training of 
a task, the magnitude of which urgently de- | a priest for the ministry among the Germans, 
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which was absolutely necessary, could not be 
thought of.’ For this reason Neumann pro- 
posed to the Archbishop the establishment, in 
Austria, of a Seminary for priests, intended 
for the cure of souls among emigrants. The 
suggestion was favorably received in Vienna, 
but it produced in that city nothing more than 
several plans and proposals for its realization. 
Reports concerning the unsatisfactory status 
of missionary efforts among the Germans in 
the U. S. had likewise elicited lively interest in 
Bavaria. In 1842 the Superior of Redempto- 
rist Missions in North America, Fr. Alexander 
Cziwtkowietz, during his visit to Rome, had 
been received in audience by the Cardinal Pre- 
fect of the Propagation of the Faith. The Car- 
dinal told him of the intention of the Propa- 
ganda to establish a German Seminary for the 
Missions in Vienna. Having returned to Mun- 
ich via Vienna, Fr. Alexander found conditions 
more favorable for realization of the project 
in Bavaria than in Austria. The Archbishop 
of Munich, Lothar Anselm von Gebsattel, the 
Nuncio in Munich, the Vicar General von Win- 
dischmann, as well as such influential members 
of the Ludwig Mission Society as Prebendary 
Karl Stumpf and Court Chaplain Joseph Ferdi- 
nand Mueller, and the Catholic people at large, 
evidenced serious interest in the project. On 
two occasions Fr. Alexander addressed the 
““Abendgesellschaft” of St. John Nepomuk, a 
group of priests and members of the Bavarian 
Diet, on the cure of souls among the Germans 
in North America. Evidently the establishment 
of a Mission Seminary, which seemed so neces- 
sary, was mentioned at these meetings. It 
proved of special importance for the realiza- 
tion of the plan that the then Rector of the Re- 
demptorists in Altotting, Fr. Franz von Bruch- 
mann, with whom Fr. Alexander had carried 
on a lively correspondence even while in the 
U. S., was prepared to open the Mission Semi- 
nary in the institution entrusted to his care, 
and made every effort to effect the realization 
of this proposal. Fr. Alexander visited the 
community in Altotting from the 10th to the 
13th of February, 1843, and on the 17th of the 
same month he was granted an audience by 
King Ludwig I., in company with Fr. Karl 
Stumpf, member of the Executive Board of the 
Ludwig Mission Society. The King revealed 
his extreme pleasure over the activities of the 
Redemptorists in North America and praised 
them for preaching and hearing confessions in 
German, and for endeavoring to establish ex- 
clusively German settlements and parishes. He 
inquired into details of the priestly labors 
among the settlers and, in conclusion, expressed 
the desire to visit a German colony at some 
future date. Fr. Alexander had reason to re- 
turn to his mission greatly satisfied. For the 
ground had been prepared for the realization of 
his wish to establish a Mission Seminary in Ba- 
varia. The execution of this project was quietly 


promoted in Munich; consequently those in- 
formed of what was planned were not surprised 
by the decree of the Government of Upper Ba- 
varia, addressed to Altétting January 15, 
1845, declaring: ; 

“His. Royal Majesty has most graciously 
deigned to decree, pending any contrary deci- 
sion by Himself, that a German Mission Semi- 
nary be established in Bavaria and be assigned 
to the College of the Redemptorists in Altot- 
ting, that negotiations shall be immediately 
entered into with this College regarding the 
manner of its establishment, and that proposals 
shall be submitted to the King to enable Him to 
make His decision. It is His Royal Highness’ 
intention to empower the said College to receive 
novices from all German countries for the pur- 
pose in question, in order that—having pro- 
nounced their vows and having been received 
into the Order, and adequately prepared for the 
vocation as missioners—they may be sent to 
America; and that the College receive steadily 
flowing, adequate support from the Ludwig 
Mission Society. The Father Rector of the 
Congregation of the Redemptorists at Altot- 
ting is therefore, by virtue of a royal decree of 
the 10th of this month, instructed to state at 
an early date under what conditions and at 
what terms the College of the Redemptorists 
at Altotting will be able to comply with the 
intentions of His Royal Majesty, and in particu- 
lar what monies may be immediately needed 
for the equipment of the contemplated insti- 
tution and for the sustenance of ‘the religious, 
novices and priests, who are to live therein; 
these costs are to be estimated on a per capita 
basis. Since particular consideration must be 
given to provision for additional quarters by 
extension of the present facilities, and since, in 
this respect, reacquisition of that portion of the 
rormer College of the Jesuits, acquired by and 
now the private property of the physician with 
the Royal District Court, is deemed advis- 
able, let it be understood that, as far as this 
matter is concerned, the necessary advices have 
been forwarded to the Board of the District 
Court at Altétting; for which reason the 
Father Rector shall, in this respect, confine 
himself to the statement, whether and in how 
far such acquisition is necessary and agreeable 
to him with a view to the purpose in mind. To 
this end the Board of the Court may be con- 
ferred with in a suitable manner, provided, 
however, that the present owner of the prop- 
erty in question shall not be advised of the pur- 
pose for which it is to be acquired.” 

Signed yv. Hoermann Fleischmann 

The Redemptorists at Altétting occupied a 
portion of the one-time College of the Jesuits. 
If they were to conduct the Mission Seminary 
in closest possible proximity to their rectorate, 
purchase of the section of the property then in 
possession of Dr. Beck, physician to the Dis- 
trict Court, seemed the most advantageous pro- 
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cedure. Regarding the transactions pertaining 
to the purchase, which dragged far into the 
year 1845, the Chronicle of the Redemptorists 
at Altotting records: 

“Dr. Beck offered to relinquish that portion 
of the Jesuit building, owned by him, for the 
purpose mentioned, in exchange for another 
house, the location and arrangement of which 
would suit him. At present it is proposed to 
release a part of the home of the Canons, 
still the property of the chapel and close to 
the Novitiate, to the Doctor. He is satisfied 
with this arrangement. All that remains to 
be done is to provide a home for the forester, 
and that is an obligation of the chapel; if 
everybody concerned were willing, this could 
be accomplished very readily and _ satisfac- 
torily, and likewise in a manner very advan- 
tageous to the chapel. The home of the Canons 
is now to be purchased from the chapel by the 
Ludwig Mission Society and to be rearranged 
and equipped at the latter’s expense; this must 
also be done for our convenience with the build- 
ing owned by the physician.” 

P. WILLIBALD MATTHAESER, O.S.B. 


Archabbot Boniface Wimmer, 
Founder of First Bohemian 
Abbey in the U. S. 


At the very time when Cahenslyism was used 
as a pretext for accusing the German Catholics 
of our country of harboring and fostering na- 
tionalistic designs, a German ecclesiastic assist- 
ed in giving to the Bohemians in the United 
States an Order of men whose members have 
served the Catholic Czechs in our country nobly 
and well. 

The present Abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, 
at Lisle, Ill., the Rt. Rev. Valentine Kohlbeck, 
O.S.B., referred to the circumstance in a lec- 
ture, delivered by him at the Champlain Sum- 
mer School on July 10, 1905: 


“There are three Bohemian religious communities in 
this country. The first and oldest is the Bohemian 
Benedictine Order, founded in the year 1887. The 
founder was not, as might be expected, a Bohemian, but 
a German, the Right Rev. Boniface Wimmer, the found- 
er of the Benedictine Order in this country, first Abbot 
and Arch-Abbot of St. Vincent’s Abbey, and the first 
praeses of the American Cassinese Congregation. This 
truly apostolic man, whose heart was as great as it was 
noble, perceiving the great lack of priests among the 
Bohemian people, invited Bohemian young men to his 
Abbey, educated them free of charge, and fitted them 
for the ministry among their own countrymen.” 


St. Procopius Priory, situated in the heart 
of Pilsen, as the section of Chicago is known 
where the majority of Czechs in that city have 
congregated, was the first fruit of Arch-Abbot 
Boniface Wimmer’s efforts. But he was not 
_satisfied to have the Priory at Chicago remain 
a dependence of St. Vincent’s Abbey. Abbot 
Valentine declares in this regard: 


“Believing that autonomy would materially enhance 
their future development and effectiveness, he peti- 


tioned Rome that St. Procopius Priory, the headquarters 
of the Bohemian Benedictine Fathers, be raised to the 
dignity of a canonical or independent Priory, which took 
place in the year 1887. Rome granted this petition, and 
the Right Rev. John Nep. Jaeger was elected by the 
community the first canonical Prior. In the year 1894, 
this canonical Priory was raised by the Holy Father, 
Leo XIII, to the dignity of an Abbey, and the Right 
Rev. John Nep. Jaeger chosen as first Abbot.”1) 

From these beginnings, there has developed 
a branch of the ancient Order of St. Benedict 
In our country, consisting, at the present time, 
of 59 fathers, 12 professed clerics, and 32 
brothers, while 18 students attend its major 
Seminary. This branch of the Order, further- 
more, supplies 16 parishes with priests, while 
it conducts a Seminary, a College, a High 
School, and, of course, a Novitiate. The Abbey 
is represented, moreover, in the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, and in the Dioceses of Bismarck, N. 
D., Lincoln, Neb., and Superior, Wis. 

Nevertheless, the so remarkable Arch-Abbot 
Boniface Wimmer, who, inspired by a degree of 
zeal uncommon in any age, planted so well 
Benedictine monasticism in American soil, is 
but rarely mentioned and still lacks a biogra- 
phy, such as that, for instance, dedicated to 
Bishop Bruté, of Vincennes, Indiana. 


The C. V., it has been said, some eighty years 
ago resuscitated the Peterspence, or at least in- 
troduced it to our country. However that may 
be, both its members and the German American 
Catholics in general supported Pius IX most 
loyally when, after the incursions into papal 
territory by the Piedmontese, the papal finances 
had been seriously affected. 

A novel manner of raising funds for the Holy 
See was, early in 1868, adopted by the editor of 
the Kirchen-Zeitung, Professor Maximilian 
Oertel. He informed his Catholic countrymen 
that the income from all new subscriptions to 
his paper to the amount of $1000 would be sent 
to the Holy Father. ‘The successful result has 
proven,” the Wahrheits-Freund, of Cincinnati, 


‘commented in the edition of March 28, 1868, 


“that the suggestion has found a favorable re- 
ception, because the sum mentioned has almost 
been attained.” 

Not wishing to be outdone by its “younger 
sister,” the Wahrheits-Freund adopted the same 
method of aiding Pius IX. According to a state- 
ment, published in the issue of May 6, 1868, the 
friends and agents of the Cincinnati paper had 
accepted the plan enthusiastically. At the same 
time, readers of the paper were continuing to 
send donations intended for the Pope. H. Her- 
mann, of Evansville, Indiana, donated $23 in 
gold (which, at the time, demanded a large pre- 
mium) and $68.77 in silver, a remarkable gift 
this in the decade of greenbacks and shinplas- 
ters, while a Mr. W. Claas had sent $22, col- 
lected among the members of the German pa- 
rish at Tipton, Missouri. And these are but 
major gifts recorded in one issue of the weekly. 

1) The Champlain Educator (1905), p. 42-43. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Yerein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. © 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and five members- 
at-large, to be appointed by the President. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIll.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


A Praiseworthy Achievement 


One of the most important phases of Cath- 
olic Action is a constant vigilance in legislative 
matters. While it appears the rampant liber- 
alistic tendencies are to some extent being dis- 
carded, repeated attempts are nevertheless 
being made, in both state and federal legisla- 
tures, to legalize the principles of a rationalistic 
age. Conscious of the need for alert and ag- 
gressive action on the part of Catholics in these 
matters, the New York State Branch through 
its Legislative Committee has furnished an ex- 
emplary record of achievement. 


The comprehensiveness of its endeavors to- 
gether with an almost scrupulous solicitude are 
evident from the report on its legislative pro- 
gram for the past year. Through the use of 
the Legislative Index the Committee was en- 
abled to scrutinize the daily resume of the 
bills. and resolutions presented in both houses of 
the State Legislature. During the past session 
the number of these bills mounted to some 
2,132 in the Senate and 2,519 in the, Assembly. 
A total of 943 bills were passed in the closing 
days of the session, in addition to nearly 500 
sent to the Governor during the session for 
his signature. 

_ Among the measures considered are found the grant- 
ing of appropriations for unemployment relief, rural 
rehabilitation, compulsory unemployment and health in- 
surance, a bill declaring “that labor of human beings 
shall not be held to be a commodity or article of com- 
merce,” broadening the scope of the Workmen’s Com- 


lant eye on the National Congress. 


ensation Law. The Governor’s labor program, con- 
Flaine the following measures, was likewise ee 
nized: abolishment of yellow dog contracts, a 5-day an 
40-hour week on public works, prevailing rate of wages 
on public works, a 48 hour week for male minors be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age, with a 44-hour week for 
those under 16, a 48 hour week for female workers 
over 16 in factories and mercantile establishments. With 
a special interest the Committee watched carefully a 
pill eliminating the “heart balm” laws, a bill render- 
ing indecent exposure of the person or the use of any 
premise for such purpose, a misdemeanor,” bills per- 
taining to sterilization of the mentally deficient or dis- 
eased persons, ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, stricter censorship and licensing of motion pic- 
tures and approval of all material advertising them, 
state aid to private and parochial schools and bus trans- 
portation for pupils of parochial schools. 

In addition the Committee on Legislation kept a vigi- 
It expressed oppo- 
sition to the Pierce Birth Control measure and ad- 


_ dressed communications to Congressional representa- 


tives relative to the many important and far-reaching 
proposals for economic and social reform. 

Our Catholic organizations must ever remain 
alert and stand ready to foster beneficial legis- 
lation and to combat measures inimical to the 
best interests of the Church and of society in 
general. Defeated measures will undoubtedly 
be revived at succeeding sessions, and it is only 
by united support of all of our organizations 
that the ideals of Catholic Action can be re- 
alized. 


While political powers in other countries are 
restricting the basic and inalienable rights of 
our fellow Catholics, it behooves us to zealously 
guard against any encroachment upon the free 
exercise of those rights and liberties which we 
so abundantly enjoy under the constitution of 
our land. 


Suggested for Serious Study 


The attitude of German Catholics of our 
country towards the social problems of their. 
day, from the beginning of mass immigration, 
let’s say in 1850, to the end of the 19. century, 
is a Subject ripe for serious discussion. In fact, 
a prize of adequate amount should be promised 
to scholars willing to participate in a competi- 
tion intended to produce a monograph on the 
subject of sufficient thoroughness and impor- 
tance to deserve a reward. Let us state in this 
connection that Professor Faust’s History of 
the German Element in the United States, and 
two other books on the same subject, resulted 
from the offer of the late Mrs. Conrad Seipp, of 
Chicago, to award $5000 to the authors of the 3 
best works on the subject. 

Catholic German American newspapers and maga- 
zines, the Proceedings of the conventions of the C. V. 
and the various State Branches affiliated with it, and 
likewise the Proceedings of the various Deutschameri- 
kanische Katholikentage of more than forty years ago, 
contain a wealth of information on the subject. As 
further evidence of the interest of German American 


Catholics in the Social Question, a number of books on 
that subject printed in our country may be pointed to. 


What is probably one of the first thesis on a purely 
American subject of social and economic significance, 
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was published at St. Louis by the Herders in 1893: 
“Der Anthracitkohlen-Strike in Pennsylvania, 1887-88, 
im Vergleich mit den Bergarbeiter-Bewegungen in 
Grossbritannien und Deutschland. In augural-Disserta- 
tion von Gottfried H. Braun, Priester der Erzdidzese St. 
Paul, Minn., U. S. A., Doktor der Philosophie von der 
Universitat Freiburg i. B. (Political and Social 
Economy).” 

This valuable thesis comprises the second part of a 
volume intended as “a contribution to the Social Ques- 
tion”; the first part consists of a number of short ar- 
ticles and excerpts on various phases of the question 
by noted scholars and from authoritative sources. 


Let us remark, incidentally, that the sermon 
preached by the late Msgr. Dr. Schroeder, of 
the Catholic University, on the occasion of the 
Seventh German American Catholic Day, con- 
ducted at Louisville in 1894, was on the “Social 
Influence of the Holy Eucharist.” 


THE APOSTOLATE OF YOUTH 
The Need of Social Study 


Zeal and good will are unquestionably im- 
portant elements in Catholic Action; but these 
are futile unless they are guided by sound 
knowledge. We do not exaggerate when we 
emphatically state that the first requisite for 
successful Catholic activity in public life is an 
enlightened and thorough grasp of pertinent 
Catholic principles. The well meaning but 
blundering Catholic layman is a menace rather 
than a help. Hence who wishes to fit himself 
for Catholic Action and Catholic leadership 
must first of all make sure that he is intellec- 
tually equipped for the task. Not without good 
reason does prudence hold the first place among 
the cardinal virtues, for knowledge is the light 
by which man must walk. 

The modern world is in a hopeless muddle. 
In no department of life does it possess definite 
principles by which it could steer its course and 
shape its policies. Its basic malady is intel- 
lectual and the remedy must be of the same 
kind. Happily we are in a condition to supply 
this imperative need for knowledge from the 
treasures of our Catholic inheritance. But it 
is patent that we can do this only if we our- 
selves are well informed and have mastered 
fully the essentials of Catholic doctrine, for in 
order to be effective old principles must be re- 
stated and applied to the specific needs of our 
days. We must get new light out of the old 
truths and see them in their bearing on modern 
problems. This presupposes vital and dynamic 
knowledge which is acquired in no other way 
than by serious study. The mind of the Church, 
containing the wisdom of the ages, must be 
made available for humanity and rendered ac- 
cessible to the world floundering in error and 
ignorance. In order that this may be accom- 
plished this mind of the Church must become 
luminous in the individual Catholic and through 
him reach our contemporaries. Well says the 
Apostolic Delegate: “We never will properly fit 
ourselves to extend the mind of the Church into 


the mind of the world unless we are willing to 
use our mind in learning more of the things of 
Our Blessed Lord and of His Church” (St. 
Paul, October 10, 1933) 


_By himself man accomplishes very little. In- 
dividual study lacks both incentive and breadth. 
Group study has a stimulating effect on the in- 
dividual and at the same time furnishes the 
larger outlook so indispensable in social study 
where narrowness can easily become fatal. 
Catholic Action, therefore, will naturally take 
its inception in a study club where the intellec- 
tual foundations for practical activities are 
laid. To attack the problems of our times with- 
out appropriate intellectual preparation is folly 
and can lead to nothing but dismal failure. 
There lies a certain impatience in human nature 
pushing to action before mature consideration ; 
nevertheless, the time spent in study is not lost, 
as it saves us from practical mistakes, the cor- 
rection of which proves costly and annuls the 
seeming advantages gained by haste. In spite 
of appearances the road of careful and pains- 
taking study is the shortest and certainly the 
safest. 


Perhaps in no field is comprehensive knowl- 
edge more necessary than in that of social re- 
form. Unless fortified by far seeing knowledge 
we will be tempted to take alluring shortcuts 
which, however, end in blind alleys. Much of 
the social reconstruction of the day has the 
nature of stop-gap measures, which constitute 
but temporary and inadequate solutions. Im- 
mediate expediency inspires these policies 
which have to be abandoned as soon as they 
have been tried. What we need is vision which 
sees far ahead and prevents vain experiments 
wasting time and effort without bringing us 
any nearer the desirable goal. The laboratory 
where proposals of economic reform ought to 
be tested and weighed is the study club, where 
it can be done with less cost. At present we 
suffer from too many practical solutions that 
have not been sufficiently examined in the light 
of theoretical principles, and the impractica- 
bility of which might have been discovered if 
they had been subjected to patient study and 
rational criticism. 'The contempt for eternal 
principles, emanating from reason and revela- 
tion, is the source of the confusion prevailing in 
contemporary economic teaching and practice. 
This must be combatted by penetrating analysis 
and patient study. Really, the socalled prac- 
tical man of our days is more of a dreamer and 
a visionary than the earnest student. He sees 
things out of focus and out of perspective. 


Only conscientious study can divest the soci- 
alistic schemes of reform of the plausibility and 
speciousness which they present to the super- 
ficial observer. The pitfalls and snares beset- 
ting the path of social reconstruction can be 
avoided only by him who sees social problems. 
against the larger background of life and in 
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their manifold interrelations. The Catholic, 
poorly instructed in the social teachings of the 
Church, falls an easy prey to the social and eco- 
nomic errors of our age. 
C. BRUEHL, PH. D. 
*k * * 


Unemployed Youths 
A Problem For Study Clubs 


Not the least of the evil effects of the de- 
pression is the physical, mental and moral toll 
taken among our young people. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in an analysis made by the 
British Ministry of Labor. In this study the 
figures examined were for a day in May, when 
the registers recorded 1,938,636 unemployed 
persons above the age of 17... Nearly 45 per- 
cent of the men and 63 percent of the women 
were under 35 years of age; 424,683 men were 
between the ages of 25 and 34. Of the total 
number of unemployed women on the registers, 
61 percent were single or widowed, and of the 
single women 46 percent were under 25 years 
of age, and 68 percent under 35 years of age. 

While the disclosure of this situation exist- 
ing in England seems alarming, the unemployed 
youth problem of this country is even more 
acute. This is being acknowledged by the 
present Administration which has recently cre- 
ated a national organization to alleviate the 
situation. But in this, as in other matters, we 
need not be so ready to throw the burden upon 
the Federal Government. Perhaps the solution 
lies much closer at hand. 

It would seem that our Study Clubs might 
well lend their efforts to determining and de- 
vising certain ways and means of meeting this 
problem in their respective parishes. For it is 
not only a question of securing employment; 
it is as well a matter of determining the 
right type of employment for the individual. 
While most of us are conscious of the dangers 
to physical health, mental poise and moral 
stability among the unemployed, few seem 
to realize that an improper type of work—such 
as does not conform to one’s abilities and 
temperament—has similar disastrous effects. 
Maladjustment to one’s employment will soon 
undermine the worker’s morale and sap his 
spiritual vigor; yet this is precisely the deplor- 
able situation into which many of our young 
people, unaided, are stumbling today. 

Referring to this lamentable condition Mr. 
W. T. Kelly, former member of the British Par- 
liament for Rochdale, recently stated that the 
whole question of the future of the juvenile 
population may be affected by the employment 
they enter. It was a serious matter, therefore, 
to which attention and care must be shown, to 
enable young people to enter industry and com- 
merce in such a way that their future was not 
hampered. 

_What more appropriate subject for discus- 
sion by Study Clubs than the remedial means 


of combating this situation in their immediate 
environment? And what more appropriate or 
ideally located unit for the wise guidance of 
youth in quest of its proper vocation in life, 
than the Catholic parish? 


* * * 


The young Belgian Catholics engaged in the 
movement of the Esprit Nouveau (The New 
Spirit) recently declared their opposition to the 
existing systems, political and economic, as 
emanations of false doctrine. The manifesto 
protests: 

“We are fighting for doctrines which we consider 
utterly opposed to our program. =. : 

“(1) Marxist and communist materialism, which ex- 
ploits the internal dissensions of a nation to substitute 
the dictatorship of one class for that of another. 

“It seeks to reduce man to the level of a machine for 
production and consumption, as.in the Russian bolshe- 
vist state. : eee 

“(2) Capitalist liberalism, which denies all discipline 
and all hierarchy of values and of men. ; : 

“It fails to recognize the necessity for social soli- 
darity. It has encouraged the exploitation of the weak 
by the strong and allowed the establishment of the 
giant financial powers which have the country’s future 
under their thumb. ; 

“(3) Opportunist Catholicism, which seeks to make 
use of a sacred ideal in the defense of purely material 
interests and refuses to translate into definite action 
the true Christian doctrine of justice and charity. 

“(4) The fascisms of right or left which glorify the 
totalitarian state and found their power on force, de- 
spising all rights and liberties.” - 

The Esprit Nouveau movement is not, it has 
been pointed out, pacifist—still less defeatist. 
On the contrary, it proclaims the excellence of 
national and patriotic values. It demands an 
energetic defense of Belgium against foreign 
imperialist greed. Yet if the Esprit Nouveau 
is national it is not nationalist. The manifesto 
proves that, both in the sphere of interior and 
of foreign politics. 

£9 ee 

International peace is defended by a strong 
group of Flemish youth in Flanders and North- 
ern Netherland. They conduct a publication, 
Vredes-Actie (Peace Action), now in its fourth 
year. Their organization, known as the Cath- 
olic Junior Peace Action, held its first congress 
at Diksmuiden on August 18. It has chosen for 
itself the appropriate motto “The People Want 
Peace’, and has for its spiritual guide Dom 
Modest Van Assche, O.S.B., the Abbot of St. 
Peter’s Abbey, at Steenbrugge, in Holland. 


* k * 


The circular letter Mr. Fred A. Gilson, Sec- 
ond Vice President of the C. V., has addressed 
to the Committee on the Youth Movement, ad- 
vises them of the forthcoming publication of the 
report of the Youth Conference conducted at 
La Crosse. It will be printed in the Proceed- 
ings of this year’s convention. The Central 
Blatt and Social Justice is suggested as another 
source of information on the plans of the Youth 
Movement fostered by the C. V. 


The letter declares, furthermore, it did not matter 
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much by what particular means the young men were 
won for the C. V., as long as the means were good and 
conformable to Catholic principles and C. V. practice. 
Young Men’s Societies, Junior Holy Name Societies, 
Young People’s Clubs, Study Clubs, Dramatic Societies 
or even Athletic Societies, were eligible. Mr. Gilson 
urges good use be made of the winter months for or- 
ganization and promotion of the movement. 


* ok ** 


Promotion of the Youth Leadership idea by 
the Minnesota Branch of the C. V. is not con- 
fined to the State organization. As early as 
last winter a youth group had been established 
in St. Agnes parish, St. Paul, and now, within 
this organization, a course in Youth Leadership 
has been inaugurated. 

A course of instructions, to cover six weeks, was be- 
gun on September 20. The lecturers are representa- 
tives of societies, of charitable and welfare associations, 
men interested in the youth movement, physicians, etc. 


Rey. F. S. Rant, pastor of St. Agnes, is taking an active 
interest in the enterprise. 


Credit Union Principles and Practices 


Let us repeat: the Credit Union has a special 
task to perform in rural America at the present 
time. Raiffeisen’s institution is serving peas- 
ants and farmers in all parts of the world, and 
it needs to be impressed on the American farm- 
er that changed conditions demand he should 
resort to this form of mutual help to provide 
for his credit needs. 

According to the author of “Co-operative Banking,” 
Mr. N. Barou, Poland had, to instance one nation, on 
July 1, 1931, 2923 agricultural co-operative credit so- 
cieties, with 701,185 members. These societies have ac- 
cumulated 29,986,000 zloty of own capital and 42,127,000 
zloty of deposits. They used these resources, and 69,- 
736,000 zloty borrowed from different banks and insti- 
tutions, in order to grant credits to their members up 
to 126,435,000 zloty. The agricultural credit societies 
in Poland are served by different co-operative banks.1) 

The Central Bank of Agricultural Associ- 
ations in Warsaw, with its five branches in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, acts as a financial 
centre for all co-operative credit societies ex- 
cept Cieszin, where the Union itself takes the 
place of a central bank, and Katowice, where 
the Central Bank “Raiffeisen” is established. 


A distinguished leader in the early days of 
the great Belgian Boerenbond, Father Mael- 
lerts, declared certain features, inseparable 
from the administration of a Credit Union, to 
be conducive to moral ends. This truth has evi- 
dently been rediscovered by the pastor of a par- 
ish in a western ‘Middletown’, who recently 
wrote us: 


“The extent to which even our Catholic people are de- 
moralized with regard to their financial dealings is ap- 
palling. This condition is in part a consequence of the 
depression; but the chief reason is the absence of moral 
stamina. Hence, the more necessary an institution of 
the nature of the Parish Credit Union.” 


In conclusion we are told that the people had 
for a year suspected the P. C. U. to be “just 


1) Loe. cit., London, 1932, p. 219. 
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another money-making scheme.” However, he 
writes, “we have by this time established com- 
plete confidence and the organization may be 
truly said to flourish.” 


* a * 


A commendable feature of the recent bi- 
monthly meeting of Parish C. U. Conference 
No. 1. of the Cath. Union of Mo., conducted 
September 11. in the Central Bureau, was an 
address by Mr. Vernon Klein, accountant, at 
present employed as auditor for Credit Unions 
by the Commissioner of Securities of Missouri. 


Mr. Klein devoted himself chiefly to calling attention 
to errors and minor abuses that have in some instances 
crept into Credit Union practice. He also urged im- 
provement of the State law in some respects, assuring 
his hearers the Department of State and the Securities 
Commission were favorable to C. U. advancement.— 
Seven Parish C. U’s. were represented. 


Let us point out once more the possibilities 
latent in the Credit Union movement. A recent 
issue of the Madras Journal of Co-operation re- 
ports on the silver jubilee celebrated only re- 
cently by the Salem Urban Co-operative Bank. 
Since this bank was begun in 1906, the celebra- 
tion was belated; it was purposely postponed 
and combined with the laying of the foundation 
stone for the new building which the society 
has decided to construct for its use. The func- 
tion was performed by the Hon. Mr. P. T. 
Rajan, Development Minister. 

The Salem society is one of the biggest urban organ- 
izations of its kind in the Madras Presidency, having 
a membership of more than 1600 and a working capital 
of more than Rs. 10 Lakhs (one million rupees, or 
$324,000). Until the District Co-operative Bank was 
started in January, 1909, the Salem organization also 
financed the rural societies of the District. One of the 
most noteworthy achievements of the society is that 
during all the twenty-five years of its existence the 
total of bad debts, which it was necessary to write off, 
amounted to no more than 3800 rupees, or less than one 
hundred dollars of our money. Moreover, out of its 
“Common Good Fund” it has founded an industrial 
school and is conducting it jointly with the Salem 
Municipality. Why should aims and results of this na- 
ture seem out of our reach? 


Study and Discussion Clubs 


The organization of social study circles was 
declared ‘‘a practical need” even in 1911 by Mr. 
Nicholas Dietz, of Brooklyn, writing in Social 
Service, official organ of the Militia of Christ, 
promoted by Rev. Peter E. Dietz. The article 
devoted to the subject closes with the admoni- 
tion: 

“Much is said and written regarding what we ought 
to do towards promoting social reform; the time has 
now come when something must be said and written as 
to how it is to be done.” 

The war and the succeeding “fat years” un- 
fortunately tempted Catholics to neglect the 
study of social and economic problems, with the 
result that the exigencies of the “Jean years” 
and the clamor for reform found them unpre- 
pared for the task of leading the people out of 
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the wilderness of liberalistic doctrines and in- 
stitutions. 

It is not yet too late to begin to study and 
prepare for action; but it is in truth the elev- 
enth hour admonishes us to perform a duty all 


too long neglected. 
% ROO 


Seven Catholic Study Clubs were represented 
at a conference conducted in the Central Bureau 
September 12. 


The group plan a permanent organization, for the 
establishment of which temporary officers were elected. 
It is proposed to embrace as many Catholic study clubs 
as possible, operating in the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
in the Conference. It is purposed to serve as a clear- 
ing-house for the efforts of the several units. 


Regarding the ‘Catholic Daily Tribune’ 


A discussion on the Catholic press of the 
country by Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., pub- 
lished in the September issue of the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, emphasizes the recognition 
accorded this important institution by the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

However, Father Parsons adds, “one dream of the 
Bishops in 1884 has not yet been altogether fulfilled: ‘It 
is much to be desired that in some one of the greater 
cities there be a daily paper which by its resources and 
authority, and the talent and weight of its writers, 
should equal the secular papers.’ They did not want it 
to have a Catholic name necessarily, but they did want 
it to be a model of efficiency and cleanness, and a means 
of defense of the Catholic cause, where the need arose. 
While, however, no one in any of the ‘greater cities’ 
had the courage to start such a daily, a small group of 
heroic and self-sacrificng men in 1920 in Dubuque, 
Iowa, did launch one, The Catholic Daily Tribune, and 
in spite of many obstacles, not the least of which was 
the indifference of Catholics, it remains our only Cath- 
olic daily in the English language. It is just that a 
tribute be paid to the only Catholics in the country who 
have had the vision and courage to attempt to carry out 
the desire expressed in Baltimore so long ago.” 


But, surely, it was no mere peradventure this 
only Catholic Daily, printed in the language of 
the country, should have been founded by Ger- 
mans and kept alive largely through the sacri- 
fices of a few men of German stock devoted to 
the cause they have espoused. One of whom, 
the editor of the Catholic Daily Tribune, Mr. 
Charles Nennig, is never named, never adver- 
tised, never boosted, because he practices a vir- 
tue, rare among American Catholics given to 
swimming with the stream, s’effacer! 


Co-operators’ Reaction to C. V. Co-op 
Conference 


Having come from Superior, Wis., to attend 
the Co-operative Conference, conducted on the 
fourth day of the La Crosse Convention, Mr. 
Oscar Cooley, editor, The Co-operative Builder, 
official organ of the Northern States Co-opera- 
tive League, etc., and Mr. Eric Kendall, as- 
sociate editor of the same journal, seemed to 
have been well impressed by the meetings at- 
tended by them. 


The issue of September 12th of the Builder 
tells the readers that “Co-op Movement Gets a 
Hand at Catholic Meeting.” Moreover, the 
delegates are said to have joined in an interest- 
ing half-day of discussion on agricultural mar- 
keting co-ops, consumers’ co-op societies and 
the Rochdale co-operative principles in general. 
In conclusion, the article declares: 


“The Central Verein’s interest in co-operation has 
already resulted in a large group of Parish Credit 
Unions and a resolution favoring co-operative hospi- 
talization passed at the 1934 convention, held in Ro- 
chester, New York.” 


Attention is, furthermore, directed to our 
leaflets on Co-operation, written by Rev. F. 
Basenach, British India, and Most Rev. A. J. 
Muench, ‘who presided at the co-operative ses- 


- sion of the La Crosse convention.” 


The two editors, our readers will remember, 
addressed the meeting, outlining the history 
and organization methods of the successful con- 
sumer movement in the North Central States. 
They urged the delegates to develop genuine 
economic democracy by organizing co-opera- 
tives in their home states. 

Our guests’ contributions to the success of the 
meeting were more valuable and interesting 
than the brief reference to their participation 
in the program indicates. 


Magazines for the Missions! 


Catholic magazines are used by Rev. Chas. 
J. Gable to pave the way for a better under- 
standing of the Church, her doctrines and his- 
tory, among the people of a widespread section 
of North Carolina. It is not with him a question 
of distributing a dozen copies of the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart weekly or monthly; Father 
Gable spreads the good seeds widely and pro- 
fusely, in the expectation that the ultimate 
harvest will prove thé wisdom of his efforts. 
he says in a communication recently addressed 


<o.tne -G..B;: 


“Every day we experience some proof of the value 
of our literature distribution, and daily my conviction 
grows that, although these magazines constitute a com- 
paratively weak effort to establish contacts, their in- 
fluence will grow in time and in a manner that will help 
prepare the way for greater work.” 

Accepting our offer to send him, not merely 
quantities of the Messenger of the S. H., but 
also volumes of The Sign, and The Christian 
Family, he writes: 

“We could use towards the end of October, say a 
thousand copies of The Sign as well as a thousand 
copies of The Christian Family, In certain localities 
magazines of this character are in demand, and I am 
convinced they do very effective work.” 


We are also told, that copies of the Messen- 
ger, published as far back as 1922, provided 
they are well kept, are not too old for distribu- 
tion in the rural sections of the North Carolina 
diaspora. In fact, Father Gable says: “If you 


will send them on, we shall be grateful for 
them too.” 
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With the C. V. and Its E 


The Convention 


of the Arkansas Branch of the C. V. is to con- 
clude this year’s series of meetings of our State 
Federations. It is scheduled to be held Octo- 
ber 13-14 at Subiaco. 


ranches 


N. Y. Branch Convention Impressive 


An outstanding feature of the annual con- 
vention of the New York Branch of the C. V., 
conducted September 1 and 2 at Buffalo, was, 
as in former years, a fine array of addresses. 
The significance of this phase of the program is 
illustrated by the list of speakers, printed in 
The Echo: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Nash, D.D., 
P.A., acting Vicar General of the Diocese; Rev. 
H. B. Laudenbach, LL.D.; Rev. John P. Boland, 
Director of the Regional Labor Board, and Rev. 
William A. Heim, Editor the Awrora, all of Buf- 
falo; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn; Rev. Joseph 
Gefell and Judge Philip H. Donnelly, of Roches- 
ter, and Peter J. M. Clute, of Schenectady. Nu- 
merous reports by chairmen of Committees, a 
survey of the deliberations and transactions of 
the C. V. Convention at La Crosse by Mr. Wm. 
J. Kapp, Treasurer of the C. C. V. of A., the 
Messages of Presidents A. G. Maron of the C. 
V. and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr of the Branch of 
the N. C. W. U., and the reports of the sub- 
committees of the committee on Resolutions 
offered information and direction for further 


efforts. 


A fine tribute was paid the C. C. V. of A. and the 
State Branch in the sermon delivered at the Sunday 
High Mass by Rey. Fr. Laudenbach, who declared in 
part: “You have occupied for more than half a century 
a place in the sun for and with your Church... You 
have called for all these years on the rank and file in 
the Church to understand and study the truths the 
Church tries to inculcate into her children in matters 
that pertain to social justice and to the great questions 
of the day.” Likewise in the discourse delivered in St. 
Louis church at the Sunday evening services by Msgr. 
Nash, who asserted “every diocese in the country would 
welcome the Central Verein which for eighty years has 
preached, taught and exemplified Christian Doctrine.” 
Continuing, Dr. Nash commented on the struggle of the 
C. V. for the Parochial School, its combatting of Soci- 
alism, its fostering of Social Justice and promotion of 
the cause of good citizenship, and its constant advocacy 
and practical exemplification of a Christian philosophy 
of life. 

The lecture delivered during a business session by 
Dr. Boland, recently returned from a study of industrial 
conditions in Europe, dealt with Soviet Collectivism. 
The Message of Dr. Maron not only reviewed the en- 
deavors of the organization during the past year but 
also stressed the need of insisting on the teachings of 
Leo XIII. and Pius XI. as a prerequisite for the re- 
construction of Society. : 

A vigorous resolution on excesses committed by rep- 
resentatives of the Nazi Government of Germany, in- 
troduced by Rev. Joseph Gefell, embodies that adopted 
by the convention of the C. C. V. of A., noting in ad- 
dition the fine spirit of the joint Pastoral Letter of the 
Bishops of Germany recently published. The purpose of 
the remaining resolutions is to condemn sterilization 
and attempts to legalize distribution of information on 
contraception; recommend establishment of Parish 
Credit Unions; oppose unwarranted employment of 


married women in industry; stress the importance of 
Christian education and the Catholic press, and offer 
recommendations for sound economic recovery.—A re- 
port on the extensive endeavors of the Women’s Union, 
dealing in part with promotion of Maternity guilds, 
added to the ample total of worthwhile deliberations 
and transactions. 


Rev. Dr. Albert Regensburger, 0.M.C., Utica, was re- 
quested to continue as Spiritual Director; the elected 
officers are: Mr. Charles T. Trott, Rochester, President; 
Mr. Theobald Dengler, N. Y. C., John Roth, Syracuse, 
Wm. G. Nolder, Buffalo, Bernard Jansen, Brooklyn, and 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, N. Y. C., Vice Presidents; Mr. 
Peter J. M. Clute, Schenectady, General Secretary; 
Alois J. Werdein, Buffalo, Assistant Secretary; John P. 
Weber, Utica, Treasurer; Charles Stickler, Pough- 
keepsie, Marshal; Joseph E. Bushwinger, Troy, His- 
torian. Aug. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, retiring Presi- 
dent, was named Honorary President. 


Resolutions Forwarded to Secretaries 


To enable the societies constituting our Fed- 

eration to begin promptly serious consideration 
of the Annual Report of the Central Bureau 
and the Resolutions of the La Crosse convention 
of the C. V., each Secretary was sent a copy of 
both leaflets on September 27. 
_ A number of societies throughout the country make 
it a practice to peruse and discuss the Resolutions 
thoroughly, stretching consideration of these timely 
declarations on Catholic thought and action over many 
months. Wherever that is done, possibly with the as- 
sistance of the Rev. Pastor or the Spiritual Director, the 
societies benefit greatly. The Annual Report of the 
Bureau also contains much the members should acquaint 
themselves with, and offers numerous suggestions for 
cooperation in works of Catholic Action. 


Endeavors of the N. C. W. U. 


The importance of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union in itself and as a constituent 
body in the greater Central Verein was empha- 
sized again at the La Crosse convention. Un- 
fortunately, the program of both the men’s and 
women’s sections is so crowded that it is im- 
practicable to arrange joint events, at which the 
men might acquaint themselves with the delib- 
erations and activities of the N. C. W. U. Bar- 
ring the knowledge the Message of its Presi- 
dent conveys, the C. V. delegates scarce have 
occasion to realize how really worthwhile the 
endeavors of the Union are. 

The annual Mission and Charity Aid Exhibi- 
tions, arranged for the conventions, are one evi- 
dence of a multiplicity of patient and devoted 
labor applied the year round to worthy causes. 
Moreover, as has been repeatedly stated, though 
it may have remained unnoticed, this group has 
to its credit at present the introduction into the 
Catholic life of America of a new charity, the 
Maternity Guild. With all due regard for the 
untiring services rendered by the Rev. Joseph 
J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., author of the Guild 
plan, and the efforts of the Central Bureau to 
popularize the idea of the confraternity, the 
fact remains that, with one exception, the ex- 
isting Maternity Guilds (there are 8 of them) 
have been established by members of the Union, 
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guided and assisted by the Spiritual Directors 
of the respective groups. Should the Guild be- 
come a widespread institution—and that is to 
be urgently desired—the N. C. W. U. will be 
recognized as its first active champion. 

While engaged in Mission Aid, providing the gifts in 
kind referred to, and others, and while striving to pro- 
mote the Maternity Guild, the members of the Union 
do not neglect a great variety of other accustomed en- 
deavors. According to figures submitted to the La 
Crosse convention, the units were responsible during 
the twelve months from August 1, 1934, to July 31, 735, 
for offerings of money totaling $153,305.29 intended for 
the promotion of many phases of Catholic Action. The 
diversity of interests pursued by the societies may be 
illustrated by the following enumeration of purposes 
for which sizable gifts were made: Home and Foreign 
Missions; Foreign Relief; Peter’s Pence; Homes for 
Working Girls and Women; Orphanages; Hospitals; 
Maternity Departments in Hospitals; Homes for Incur- 
ables; Sisters’ Convents; aid to students preparing for 
the priesthood; Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith; outfitting of First Communicants; support of 
the home parish (by the societies as such), etc, etc. In 
addition, contributions to the Central Bureau, to St. 
Elizabeth Settlement, and payments, by the societies, 
for subscriptions for the ‘Bulletin’ are included in the 
total mentioned. 

The report, dealing also with other activities, men- 
tions lectures arranged by the societies, visits paid the 
sick in their homes and institutions, Maternity Aid 
other than through the Guilds, promotion of Study 
Clubs, distribution of leaflets, newspapers and maga- 
zines, fostering of the Retreat Movement. A summary 
of the endeavors of the national officers and a special 
committee, by constituent State Branches, District 
Leagues and Societies in the combatting of objection- 
able laws or bills and the furtherance of good social 
legislation is included in the statements presented to 
the delegates at La Crosse. 

The membership of the Union has declined from 
roughly 500 to approximately 450 societies, the inaccu- 
racy in the figures being due to negligence of units in 
filing reports. That the organization is endeavoring to 
overcome these losses is evident, however, from the fact 
that 14 societies with a combined membership of 1548, 
were enrolled during the period covered by the report. 


In the several states, the men’s and women’s 
organizations cooperate in a friendly and an 
effective manner. The C. V. convention at La 
Crosse adopted a resolution urging the mem- 
bers of the men’s societies to assume as a new 
task the granting of assistance to the members 
of the N. C. W. U. in the establishment and de- 
velopment of Maternity Guilds. They can well 
do so, since the Guild is designed to protect and 
safeguard the family and not merely the moth- 
er. And they have every reason to share in 
other endeavors of the women, such as their 
District meetings and their numerous under- 
takings engaged in on behalf of the Missions 
and local charities. 


Among other inquiries, addressed to the Bu- 
reau within recent months, there was one from 
North Carolina. The writer states: 


_ “Will you please send me some information concern- 
ing your organization? I, a convert to the Catholic 
Faith, see your organization mentioned in many Cath- 
olic publications in connection with many different ac- 
tivities and, as a result, I would like to know more about 
the exact nature of the Central Verein.” 


Resolutions 
Adopted by 


The Catholic Central Verein of America 
In 80th General Convention Assembled 
at La Crosse, Wis., (Aug. 17-21, 1935). 


(Continued) 
Catholic Maternity Guilds 


What has become known as the Guild Plan, has by 
now been fully developed by the National Catholic 
Women’s Union. It has also become an accomplished 
fact in a number of cities. It should be understood, 
however, that, notwithstanding the name, the Guild is 
not an organization composed exclusively of women. 

By his prayer of faith and active charity—an ex- 
emplification of Catholic Action—the ruler of the syna- 
gogue obtained from Christ the cure of his son, and “he 
believed and his whole house.” As the Guild is in- 
tended to bestow spiritual and material blessings upon 
the entire family, it becomes the sacred privilege of the 
men of the Central Verein to participate in the introduc- 
tion of the Guild into all of our branches. This would 
result in a strengthening of the belief of all members 
of a family in the dignity of chaste wedlock and in the 
nobility and sublime possibilities of parenthood. 

Be it resolved, then, that the men of the C. V. inform 
themselves of the need, the nature and the objectives 
of the Maternity Guild plan, through the medium of 
group study; that they assist the local units of the N. 
C. W. U. with their advice and counsel; that they sup- 
port the project financially as members of one of the 
classes, and, finally, that they unite in prayer to the 
Father “of Whom all paternity in Heaven and earth is 
named,” through the intercession of the great St. 
Gerard Majella, for the success of this most important 
undertaking. 


Economic Recovery 


For six years we have been in the grip of an unpre- 
cedented depression in our economic life. Those to 
whom the country turned for guidancé in economic mat- 
ters for a way out seemed bewildered and unable to 
suggest an effective remedy. 

The Federal Government attempted to provide relief 
by means of the enterprises and instrumentalities com- 
monly spoken of as The New Deal and by the various 
alphabetically designated projects undertaken by the 
Government. The Government’s efforts appear to have 
been almost as ineffective as those of private financial 
and economic experts. 

The endeavors, both of the Government and of the 
experts, have failed to produce substantial beneficial re- 
sults because neither were radical in the true sense of 
the term, that is, neither went to the root of things or 
indicated one of the chief factors preventing economic 
recovery. Neither strove to change the mental attitude 
oN the leaders of industry, whether of capital or of 
abor. 

_ We maintain there can be no true recovery, no real 
rising from the economic depression so long as the lead- 
ers of capital and of labor fail to realize that the old 
order which prevailed before the depression has passed 
and will never be restored. Both groups must cease 
working for their own particular interests alone, and 
must take into consideration the third factor in our eco- 
nomic life, the great mass of the consuming public. In 
other words, both must admit capital and labor have 
social obligations. Permanent recovery will never be 
realized unless the social character of capital and labor 
is taken into consideration and its realization effectively 
striven for by both groups. 

We urge our members, those belonging to the i 
group and those classed among the Seestere. toaeaes 
to the utmost of their ability to bring about this change 
of attitude on the part of their leaders. Because this 
is absolutely necessary and of primary importance, we 
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call upon them to neglect no proper means to work out 
the details required to cause this essential change of 
mental attitude. 

We maintain, however, also that in order to bring 
about permanent recovery of industrial life, we must 
keep in mind those memorable words of Pope Leo XIII, 
contained in his Encyclical On the Condition of the 
Working Classes, that there can be no real solution of 
the social question without a return to Christian life 
and Christian institutions. 


Co-operation 
AY General Principles 


We regard with considerable misgivings the tendency 
of the people to look to the State for the rehabilitation 
of our economic life, and the solution of our social prob- 
lems. Financial aid by the State is justified only by 
reasons of emergency and temporary need. The grow- 
ing denendence on the State can result only in the 
undermining of character, and the decline of self-re- 
liance and initiative on the part of the people, who 
should be encouraged, individually and collectively, to 
apply themselves to the solution of their own problems. 
We are of the opinion that the most useful aid it is 
possible for the State to grant is to foster self-help and 
mutual-help movements, and to provide educational fa- 
cilities for instruction in their principles and in promo- 
tion of their successful practice. Financial aid by the 
State should, as far as possible, be confined to the pro- 
viding of cheap and adequate financial accommodation 
when proved to be helpful, but based, as to its grant- 
Ing, use and repayment, on sound business principles. 

We strongly commend the widespread practice of the 
principles of the Co-operative Movement, in the de- 
velopment of co-operative banking, the wholesale and 
retail distribution of merchandise, the processing and 
marketing of farm products, the establishment of lab- 
orer co-partnership factories, and in any other way in 
which they can be advantageously applied to the wel- 
fare of the people. 


Baral G.0= 0 p @raniniom 


It is regrettable, we believe, that interest in co-opera- 
tion on the part of Catholic farmers is not more wide- 
spread than it is, and that there should exist so much 
misundertanding regarding a system which accords so 
well with the dictates of justice and charity, and which 
is essentially Christian, essentially democratic, and, 
moreover, economically sound, and the underlying prin- 
ciples of which are in agreement with the purpose of 
any program of Catholic social reform. A system 
which may, put into practice, eventually lead to the es- 
tablishment of the vocational estates, generally spoken 
of as groups, advocated by Pope Pius XI in the Ency- 
clical Quadragesimo anno. 

The American farmer is unfortunately forced to sell 
cheap at world market prices and to buy dear in a pro- 
tected and hiehly organized market, which leaves him 


the victim of exploitation and at the mercy of continu-’ 


ally fluctuating market prices for his products. It is 
thus he is deprived of economic security. 

Although co-operation must not be expected to work 
miracles, co-operative undertakings controlled by farm- 
ers and directed by officials upon whose integrity they 
may rely, will, to a great extent, protect them against 
the risks they must now assume because of the dis- 
advantages inseparable from their buying and selling 
the products of their land and toil individually. In co- 
operation, the farmer possesses a most effective means 
of obtaining for himself adequate reward for the ser- 
vices he renders his fellow-men, and which is not his 
at the present time. 

In order to assure himself of these benefits, each and 
every co-operative undertaking engaged in by the farm- 
er must be founded on the tried and tested principles 
and methods of co-operation inseparable from the Roch- 
dale system. Every co-operative unit, no matter what 
special purpose it may be dedicated to, must possess 
intelligent and unselfish leaders, who, in turn, must be 
able to rely on the support of an instructed and well- 


intended membership. Management too must be in the 
hands of honest and efficient men. Both, the methods 
and _ standards of co-operative endeavors must conform 
to Christian ethics, and it is on the observance of these 
precepts the success of every co-operative undertaking 
depends. Unfortunately, frequently both promoters and 
members of co-operatives lose sight of these funda- 
mentals and stress financial gain, making of it the ex- 
clusive or at least primary purpose of co-operation. 
If co-operation is to prove of value to the farmer and 
endure, the material advantages, especially the oppor- 
tunity for financial gain even to the detriment of other 
members of society, must no longer be stressed. To do 
so is to invite the danger of stifling the spirit of true 
co-operation and of defeating its true nurposes. 


While we favor co-operative methods, we must not 
lose sight of the organic concept of society and of the 
program advocated in Quadragesimo anno, stressing the 
need of vocational groups. Although co-operation is a 
most deserving movement and well adapted to correct 
certain phases of social and economic injustice, and to 
substitute for the present capitalistic system a more 
perfect order, some of the views held by certain lead- 
ers and promoters of the co-operative movement are 
neither to be recommended nor adopted. Catholic 
farmers, or at least the leaders among them, should, in 
order that they may avoid the dangers of false doc- 
trines, be schooled in Christian social principles. While 
Catholic farmers should bear this warnine in mind, let 
them nevertheless engage in co-operative endeavors 
with the intention of nromoting the reorganization of 


society through co-operative efforts and institutions. 


(To be concluded) 


Two Rural D. L. Meetings 


One of the explanations of the strength of the 
C. V., and a characteristic distinguishing it 
from some other Catholic organizations, must 
be sought in the vigor and vitality displayed by 
a number of District Leagues functioning in 
rural areas. The following all too brief accounts 
of meetings recently conducted by two organi- 
zations of this nature in Minnesota, indicate 
sufficiently the importance of these local Feder- 
ations. 


At Leavenworth, under the auspices of the D. L. of 
Southwestern Minnesota, an entire day was set aside 
for a “Catholic Day,’ attended by no less than 14 
priests and 3000 lay men and women. Solemn high 
mass and sermon, a parade, and a mass meeting were 
the chief features of the occasion, the speakers being 
Rey. Fr. Rant, St. Paul, Rev. A. Coller, Bird Island, Rev. 
J. Goergen, New Ulm, Rev. A. Scholzen, Sleepy Eye, 
Mr. J. M. Aretz, and Mr. Frank Jungbauer, officials of 
the State organizations. 

No less impressive, though in a different way, was 
the gathering of the Central Minnesota D. L. conducted 
at St. Nicholas, attended by His Excellency the Bishop 
of St. Cloud, the Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, a large 
number of priests, and many delegates and other par- 
ticipants. A remarkable feature of this federation, 
commented on at this meeting, is its division into a 
number of groups of societies of three to four each, 
which apply themselves to study and to arranging joint 
sessions locally throughout the year.—At the “Catholic 
Day”, in addition to the Bishop of St. Cloud, Mr. J. M. 
Aretz; Mr. M. Niess, Richmond; Dr. John Giesen, St. 
Paul; Rev. Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B., representing the Rt. 
Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., Abbot of St. John’s; Rev. 
Meinrad Seifermann, O.S.B., Cold Spring; Rev. George 
Scheffold, St. Martin, and Mr. Wm. Boerger, St. Cloud, 
President of the Minnesota Branch of the C. V., deliv- 
ered addresses. 


Wherever Federations have been established in 
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rural districts, the C. V. is able to carry its mes- 
sage to the farmers and those others living close 
to the land,—a task that remains impossible 
where there are no County or Deanery Federa- 
tions, or where this type of organization is con- 
fined to the cities. 


Jubilees 


The four surviving charter members of St. 
Joseph Society, of Assumption Parish, Pitts- 
burgh, attended the celebration of the. golden 
jubilee of the founding of the organization, re- 
cently observed at an outing of the members 
and their families, and a meeting held in con- 
nection therewith. These men were presented, 
to their great satisfaction, with a new C. V. em- 
blem each, Mr. Frank Stifter, President of the 
C. V. of Pennsylvania and Assistant Secy. of 
the C; Gs. V. of As doing ethe honors: “The 
Mayor of Pittsburgh and a number of priests 
and laymen delivered addresses. 

The society has had but three Secretaries since its 
organization a half century ago; the present incum- 
bent of that office, Mr. George Wachs, has held it for 
27 years. Strikingly enough, of the 23 members who 
participated in the world war, not one lost his life dur- 
ing the conflict—Mr. Stifter, in his address, dwelt on 
the cooperation of the society with the C. V., and the 
recognition accorded our federation. 


eae ee ee 3 


The outstanding significance attaching to a 
number of our Benevolent Societies is illus- 
trated anew by the fact, recently recalled, that 
the establishment of St. Boniface Benevolent 
Society of Carondelet, Missouri, while not ante- 
dating the founding of St. Boniface parish, 
nevertheless preceded the laying of the corner- 
stone of the first church. The Society dates 
back to April 22, 1860, whereas the cornerstone 
of the church was dedicated ten days later, on 
May 2 of the same year. Needless to say, the 
Society was the mainstay of the congregation 
throughout the first arduous decades of develop- 
ment; even today it enjoys general esteem not 
only as a benevolent association but also as a 
staunch support of the parish. 


When the congregation, on May 19th last, celebrated 
the 75th anniversary of the memorable event mentioned, 
the Society deferred observance of its jubilee until a 
later day. At the celebration conducted September 
22nd,—a high mass and a supper-meeting were the 
main features—Rey. Peter Kurtenbach, O’Fallon, Mo., 
one-time assistant at St. Boniface, and Mr. Brockland 
of the C. B. staff, addressed the members and guests; 
in addition, congratulations were voiced in impromptu 
addresses by a number of priests and laymen repre- 
senting the Cath. Union of Mo. and constituent societies. 


The society at present has 135 members and re- 
sources of $13,032.00. The onetime community of Car- 
ondelet has long since been absorbed by the city of St. 
Louis. But the loyalty of St. Boniface Society to the 
C. V., dating back to its earliest days, has remained 
unchanged. Even in the early sixties of the last cen- 
tury the then Spiritual Director, Fr. Schindel, was ac- 
tive in our Federation, while the names of Venustus 
Spindler and John Winkelmann, both outstanding mem- 
bers of the Society, were long familiar to the delegates 
attending C. V. conventions. 


Forwardings to Indians, Mexicans and 
Negroes 


Gifts in kind, received by the Bureau from 
individuals and organizations during several 
months, were forwarded in August to Missions 
among the Indians and to priests and Sisters 
laboring among Mexicans in the Southwest or 
Negroes in the South. Clothing shipments 
amounted to 20 bales, weighing approximately 
2600 pounds. 

Six shipping cases and cartons contained a taber- 
nacle, statues, crucifixes, framed holy pictures, candle 
sticks, candles and candle ends, toys and magazines. 
The beneficiaries are located as follows: 9 in South Da- 
kota; 3 each in North Dakota and Texas, and 1 each in 
Georgia, North Carolina, New Mexico and Montana. 

With winter close at hand in the North and 
Northwest, and cold nights already obtaining in 
sections of the country, the need for warm 
wearing apparel becomes particularly urgent. 
Members of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. are re- 
quested to contribute of clothing, underwear, 
shoes and bedding what they may be able to 
spare. 


Apostolate of the Printed Word 


One of the Bureau’s expense accounts records 
the sums devoted to the purchase of Catholic 
books sent to priests, laboring in the Diaspora 
of our country, chaplains in public institutions 
of various kinds, missionaries both at home and 
abroad. The nature of the service we account 
for under the caption of Catholic Literature 
Distribution may be estimated from the follow- 
ing communication: 

“T thank you very sincerely for the shipment of 
almanacs; they are most welcome. The patients do a 
good deal of reading and I try continually to supply 
them with good reading matter. Unfortunately, some 


of the patients are supplied or buy for themselves most 
poisonous mental pabulum. 


“T came upon one the other day who had a fresh sup- 
ply of Haldeman-Julius Little Blue Books, consisting of 
brochures such as ‘The Dark Ages’, by Joseph McCabe 
[an apostate priest], and, to mention one more, Dar- 
row’s ‘Absurdities of the Bible’, ete. Several patients 
told me that they lost all faith in God and a hereafter. 
A certain Jew, several nominal Protestants and a fallen- 
away Catholic seem to constitute a reading circle, into 
which they draw other patients, spreading atheism and 
Russian communism.” 


Hence, we are asked to supply this priest, 
who has no funds of any kind to draw on, 
certain books “that go to the very foundation 


of faith, based on historical facts and solid. 
reason.” 


Miscellany 


Faithfully observing the resolution of the last 
convention of their organization, the officers of 
the Western Catholic Union have once more 
Pee the yearly contribution of $100 to the 


The recent payment increases the sum thus far con- 
tributed by this organization to the Endowment Fund 
to $300. So substantial a token of interest in the C. B. 


eee 


on the part of one of our leading fraternals should 
prove an incentive to those of our societies who have 
Alea to aid sufficiently the raising of the fund re- 
erred to. 


_ Evidently, the majority of our members con- 

sider the Endowment Fund a closed chapter, 
although the contemplated amount of $250,000 
has not been raised. 
_ Not so Rev. A. J. R., of Towa, who has made 
it a habit to add a donation, intended for this 
Fund, to the payment of each annual subscrip- 
tion to Social Justice. Beginning in 1925, Rev. 
Nees ee as has sent us sums from $1 to $8 an- 
nually, this year’s donation striking the happy 
medium of $3. 

While the Iowa priest is not the only member 
of the clergy given to remembering the Founda- 
tion Fund, our lay-members seem entirely ob- 
livious of their not having carried out their 
promise, hampering thereby both the efforts 
and the development of the C. B. 


Immediately the cable had announced the 
death of Msgr. Raphael Fuhr at Rome on Aug- 
ust 6th, the C. B. issued a German press bul- 
letin devoted to his memory. ‘The article re- 
ferred to the deceased as having merited the 
title of “Pastor of the Desert’, after he had 
joined the Diocese of Los Angeles. To this 
phase of the life of the deceased, the official 
organ of this church province, The Tidings, re- 
fers as follows: 

“After nine years as pastor of St. Joseph’s (in Los 
Angeles), at the invitation of Bishop Conaty, who 
needed missionaries at that time, Father Fuhr volun- 
teered for the work and was given the missions of Inyo 
county, together with portions of Sacramento and Salt 
Lake Dioceses, a total territorial area of 27,000 square 
miles.” A territory larger than many a diocese, let us 
add. 

The same paper quotes the Bishop referred 
to as having said of Father Fuhr on one occa- 
sion, that he ‘‘was loved by the entire Diocese 
and that he belonged to the whole Diocese.” 


Although virtually offered at cost, Msgr. 
Rothensteiner’s “History of the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis” has not met with a ready sale. The 
fault does not lie with the author, however ; the 
work is a victim of widespread intellectual in- 
difference. 

The January issue of the Historical Bulletin 
contains: “A Selective Bibliography” by Pro- 
fessor Thos. F. O’Connor, of St. Louis Univer- 
sity. He speaks of Msgr. Rothensteiner’s two 
volumes as “a work of scholarly thoroughness, 
perhaps the most satisfactory of American di- 
ocesan histories. Indispensable to all students 
‘of western Catholic history, since the first 
volume treats of Catholic endeavor in the vast 
territory originally within the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of St. Louis.’’') 


1) Loc. cit., St. Louis, Jan. 1935, p. 30-31. 
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_The same list refers to the historical number of the 
New World, of Chicago, published at Easter in 1900. It 
is spoken of as “popular in style, but especially valu- 
able for its treatment of the various national groups.” 
This issue of the weekly was prepared under the guid- 
ance of and edited by the present Director of the C. B. 


Book Review 
Hearn, Charles Edward, Family Instructions. The 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, New 
York, 328 pp. $2.50. 

This is a book of sixteen sermon-essays. In 
the first part such general topics as Gratitude, 
Kindness, Vanity, etc., are treated; Original 
Sin, The Confessional, Indulgences and other 
doctrinal subjects are considered in the second. 
The Reverend author manifests a wide knowl- 
edge of the ancient and modern classics and 
writes in a very pleasing style. The essays will 
serve well for family instruction and for pri- 
vate spiritual reading. 


CLEMENT NEUBAUER, O.M.Cap. 


Groeber, Dr. Conrad, Erzbischof von Freiburg. Christus 
und die Frau. B. Herder Book Co., Freiburg 
and St. Louis. Pr. 20 cents. 

Only Christianity safeguards the true dignity 
of woman because it has the courage to assign 
to her her rightful place in the scheme of life. 
In most cases pagan antiquity degraded wom- 
an; the modern world thrusts her into a false 
position which eventually again will lead to her 
debasement. The idolization of woman ema- 
nates from dark sources and will bring about 
a fatal reaction destructive of her dignity and 
harmful to her mission. The evil effects of the 
misunderstanding of woman’s place in society 
are already but too apparent. Emancipation, 
as our days have seen it, does not redound to 
the advantage of woman and brings her no 
honor. The modern glorification of the fair 
sex is artificial and unreal and can have no 
lasting qualities. Christianity honestly faces 
the facts by emphasizing her spiritual per- 
sonality but at the same time imposing on her 
those limitations which her function in the fam- 
ily makes inevitable. In that direction she will 
realize her worth and gain the fullest happi- 
ness. The path of emancipation will end in sad 
disillusionment. 

The scholarly Archbishop of Freiburg rend- 
ers a valuable service to our contemporaries by 
bringing home to them the fact that Christ 
has truly elevated woman and that only the 
Christian law protects her honor. Only as long 
as the sanctity and inviolability of the marri- 
age tie are maintained can the dignity of woman 
be upheld. He calls his meditations old truths, 
but they are the very truths which our days 
need and which cannot be disregarded without 
the most serious and disastrous consequences. 

C. BRUEHL 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Must Rev. Aloysius J. Muench; 
Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; 
John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. des C. V.; Rev. A. 
Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 8.J., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, 
Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Berufsstandischer Aufbau in 
der Praxis. 
TH 


Das rein juristisch niedergelegte Verfas- 
sungsgesetz gewinnt aber erst durch seinen le- 
bendigen Inhalt Leben. Einige Neuerungen da- 
ran sind gegeniiber parlamentarischen Verfas- 
sungen deutlich schon aus den einzelnen bespro- 
chenen Artikeln zu erkennen: die Abgeordneten 
sind nicht mehr Beauftragte einer Partei, son- 
dern eines Berufsstandes; eine parlamenta- 
rische Obstruktion ist durch die Bestimmung 
verhindert, dass das Gesetz innerhalb bestimm- 
ter Frist begutachtet und beschlossen sein 
muss; die Landesregierungen besitzen starke 
Stellungen. Von ihnen hangt das Einbringen 
von Gesetzentwiirfen ab. Unter welchen Um- 
standen wird nun die Landesregierung (oder 
die Bundesregierung) dazu kommen, einen Ge- 
setzentwurf in den gesetzgebenden Korperschaf- 
ten einzubringen? 


Gesetze, die das Staatswohl und die allge- 
meine Sicherheit und Wohlfahrt  betreffen, 
ebenso Staatsvertrage wird die Regierung aus 
eigenem Antrieb vorlegen. Gesetze wirt- 
schaftlicher und kultureller Art wird das Volk 
in folgender Weise der Regierung zum Ein- 
bringen nahelegen konnen: ,,Nehmen wir zum 
Beispiel an, das Viehverkehrsgesetz wire noch 
nicht geschaffen: die Vorarlberger Landwirt- 
schaft befande sich in grosser Not. Es ware 
ihr nur dadurch zu helfen, dass ein Viehver- 
kehrsgesetz geschaffen wiirde, das die Einfuhr 
von auslandischem Vieh drosselt. In diesem 
Fall wiirde sich vor allem einmal die Vaterlin- 
dische Front und der landwirtschaftliche Be- 
rufsstand in Vorarlberg mit der Sache befassen. 
Die Landesbauernkammer wiirde geeignete Vor- 
schlage ausarbeiten und ihre Wiinsche oder For- 
derungen bekanntgeben. In nachster Folge wiir- 
de sich die Bundesbauernkammer, die Vertre- 
tung des Berufsstandes von ganz Oesterreich, 
mit der Sache befassen, dazu Stellung nehmen 
und in einer Denkschrift der Regierung be- 
kanntgeben, dass sie ein Viehverkehrsgesetz fiir 
notwendig halte, das diese und jene Wiinsche 


u.s.w. beriicksichtige. Mit dieser Denkschrift 
wiirde sich nun der Landwirtschaftsminister 
befassen. Er wiirde der Regierung auf Grund 
dieser Anregungen einen Gesetzentwurf vorle- 
gen und die Regierung wiirde in einem Minister- 
rat beschliessen, diesen Gesetzentwurf, sei es 
unverdndert, sei es in erganzender oder abge- 
anderter Form, den vorberatenden Korper- 
schaften vorzulegen. Im Bundeswirtschaftrat 
wiirde in diesem Fall ein Vertreter der Land- 
wirtschaft iiber das Gesetz berichten und dafiir 
eintreten, wihrend die Vertreter der anderen 
Berufsstinde priifen wiirden, ob das Gesetz 
nicht etwa die anderen Stande, die ja in diesem 
Falle Verbraucher sind, dadurch schadigt, dass 
es die Fleischpreise in die Hohe treibt. An die- 
sem Beispiel ersieht man, dass der Schutz der 
Verbraucher (Konsumentenschutz) automatisch 
gegeben ist. Denn dort, wo ein Schutz der Er- 
zeuger ist, sind die anderen eben die Verbrau- 
cher. Der Staatsrat wiirde in diesem Falle des 
Viehverkehrsgesetzes besonders darauf zu sehen 
haben, ob es den Staat beim Abschluss von 
Handelsvertragen nicht gar zu sehr beeintrach- 
tige und ob es nicht etwa die Gefahr heraufbe- 
schwore, dass die Staaten, die bisher Vieh lie- 
ferten, nun die Einfuhr von Osterreichischen 
Industrieartikeln verbieten” (Flugblatt 6 des 
Heimatsdienstes). 

Ein Beispiel fiir ein Gesetz kultureller Art 
ware folgendes: ,,Es soll ein Gesetz beschlos- 
sen werden, das die Jugenderziehung betrifft: 
hier werden vor allem die gesetzlich aner- 
kannten Kirchen und Religionsgemeinschaf- 
ten, die Lehrerschaft sowie die Elternschaft 
mitzureden haben und — wie wir es beim 
friiheren Beispiel gesehen haben — der Regie- 
rung Anregungen oder Vorschlage unterbrei- 
ten. Im Bundeskulturrat werden dann sowohl 
Vertreter der Kirche als auch der Elternschaft 
und Schule priifen, ob die Gesetzvorlage ihren 
Erfordernissen entspricht. Der Staatsrat wird 
hier zum Beispiel priifen, ob die Gesetzvorlage 
auch der Notwendigkeit entspricht, dass die Ju- 
gend im vaterlandischen Sinne erzogen wird” 
(Flugblatt 6). 

Wie wir sehen, handelt es sich hier iiberall 
darum, den Weg der Gesetzgebung so zu gestal- 
ten, dass tiberall und immer jene Kreise 
bei der Gesetzwerdung mitzureden haben, die 
in irgendwelcher Form an diesem Gesetze in- 
teressiert sind. Der ‘“Fachmann” und nicht der 
“Laie” soll in der berufsstindischen Ordnung 
das entscheidende Wort sprechen. Ein Gesetz 
soll nicht von den widerstrebenden Meinungen 
der politischen Parteien abhingen, sondern rein 
nach sachlichen Gesichtspunkten beurteilt 
werden. Auch hier werden natiirlich Meinungs- 
verschiedenheiten auftreten: aber sie werden in 
einer anderen Linie liegen wie bisher. Und sie 
werden daher leichter lésbar sein, der Volksge- 
meinschaft in ihrer Ganze aber keinen Schaden 
zufiigen. 


Damit die berufsstindische Gesetzgebung 
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auch in der angefiihrten Weise laufe, ist als 
Grundvoraussetzung die Errichtung der 
Berufsstande selbst durchzufiihren. 
Es wurde weiter oben von der “Bauernkam- 
mer” u. dgl. gesprochen. Hine solche “Bauern- 
kammer” ist eine Vertretung eines bestimmten 
Berufsstandes. Die dsterreichische Verfassung 
von 1934 kennt bekanntlich folgende grosse Be- 
rufsstande: Gewerbe und Industrie, Geld-, Kre- 
dit- und Versicherungswesen ; Land- und Forst- 
wirtschaft ; Handel und Verkehr; Freie Berufe; 
Oeffentlicher Dienst (d. i. Staatsangestellte) 
und Kirche, Kunst und Wissenschaft. Als Or- 
gane dieser Berufsstande fungieren die einzel- 
nen “Kammern”: so gibt es bereits eine 
“Bauernkammer”, eine “Beamtenkammer”, u. 
dgl. Diese Kammern sind landschaftlich geglie- 
dert: neben der — sagen wir z. B. — Bun- 
desbeamtenkammer, die ihren Wir- 
kungskreis auf das gesamte Staatsgebiet des 
Osterreichischen Bundesstaates erstreckt, gibt 
es etwa eine Landesbeamtenkammer, 
die nur in einem bestimmten Lande tatig ist; 
auch weitere Unterteilungen (z. B. Kreisbeam- 
tenkammer) sind denkbar. Daneben tritt auch 
— wo es notig ist — eine Unterteilung nach 
starker differenzierten Berufsarten (etwa unter 
den Beamtenkammern eine eigene Sektion fiir 
die Lehrerschaft). Angehodrige eines Berufs- 
standes sind alle jene Personen, die diesen Be- 
ruf austiben oder ausgeiibt haben (z. B. die 
Pensionisten) und ihre Familienmitglieder, so- 
weit sie nicht eigenen Berufsstanden angehoren 
(z. B. gehort die Frau, die nicht im Berufe 
steht, dem Berufsstand ihres Mannes an). Die 
Mitglieder der einzelnen Berufskammern wer- 
den von allen Angehorigen des betreffenden Be- 
rufes durch Wahl bestellt. Fiir die kurze Ueber- 
gangszeit, in der die Berufsstande nicht durch- 
organisiert sind, erfolgte freilich in Oesterreich 
die Bestellung der Mitglieder der einzelnen Kam- 
mern durch die Regierung, doch ist dies nur 
als Uebergangsmassnahme zu werten. Selbst- 
verstandlich ist auch die Zugehorigkeit zum ein- 
zelnen Berufsstand nicht freiwillig, sondern ftir 
jeden Berufsangehorigen verpflichtend; 
ansonsten verlére ja die berufsstandische Ord- 
nung ihren letzten Sinn, wenn der einzelne Be- 
rufsstand nicht alle Angehorigen des gleichen 
Berufes umfasste. Diese einzelnen Berufsstan- 
de und ihre selbstgewihlten Vertreter werden 
dann auch diejenigen sein, welche aus sich 
selbst heraus die Abgeordneten fiir die einzel- 
nen Berufskategorien in die gesetzgebenden 
K6rperschaften des Bundes und der Lander 
entsenden. Dabei iibt nur die Vaterlandische 
Front insofern einen Einfiuss auf die Bestellung 
der berufsstiindischen Abgeordneten aus, dass 
sie zu dieser Bestellung ihre Zustimmung geben 
muss. Der Generalsekretar der Vaterlandischen 
Front hat dies folgendermassen definiert: », Hs 
wird in Oesterreich im Staate und in der Wirt- 
schaft niemand ohne Zustimmung der Vater- 
landischen Front fiihren konnen.” Und naher 


erklart dies Dr. Richard Dolberg in dieser Wei- 
se: Wer immer in Oesterreich einen Anspruch 
zur Fihrerschaft, das heisst zur Einflussnahme 
auf offentliche Angelegenheiten und auf das 
sonstige kulturelle, politische und wirtschaft- 
liche Organisationsleben erheben will, muss sich 
die Legitimation hiezu erst durch die Zugeho- 
rigkeit zur Vaterlandischen Front beschaffen, 
womit er das Bekenntnis zu einem unabhangi- 
gen, christlichen, deutschen, standisch geglie- 
derten Oesterreich unter autoritarer Fiihrung 
ablegt. Dies ist im neuen Staate eine Selbstver- 
standlichkeit und entpricht vodllig dem Sinn des 
Gesetzes. Die Vaterlandische Front kann aber 
ihren Willen noch iiber diese Forderung hinaus 
sehr wirksam zur Geltung bringen, denn der §7 
des Gesetzes vom 1. Mai 1934 bestimmt, dass 
Angehorige der Vaterlandischen Front ein Man- 
dat in den vorbereitenden Organen der Gesetz- 
gebung des Bundes, in den Landtagen und Ge- 
meindetagen, sowie in den Vertretungen sonsti- 
ger Selbstverwaltungskorper nur mit Zustim- 
mung des Bundesfiihrers der Vaterlandischen 
Front oder der von ihm ermachtigten Organe 
bekleiden diirfen. Die Vaterlandische Front hat 
also durch ihre entscheidende Stimme in der 
Personalpolitik und durch das Interventions- 
recht, das logischerweise ein Initiativrecht in 
sich schliesst, grossten Einfluss auf 
die berufsstandische Ordnung im 
Staate” (Aus dem Flugblatt Nr. 5). Hiezu 
ware zu bemerken, dass die ‘‘Vaterlandische 
Front’, die im Mai 1933 von Bundeskanzler Dr. 
Dollfuss gegriindet wurde, im April 1935 unge- 
fahr 1,700,000 Mitglieder zahlte. Ihr oberster 
Chef ist Vizekanzler Fiirst Staremberg; sein 
Stellvertreter Bundeskanzler Dr. Kurt v. Schu- 
schnige. 


Vielleicht kann sich der Leser aus den kur- 
zen Ausfiihrungen ein etwas klareres Bild vom 
praktischen Leben einer berufsstandi- 
schen Ordnung machen. Man muss sich freilich 
vor einem Fehlschluss hiiten, der sehr nahe 
liegt: naturgemass mussten wir die Praxis so 
schildern, wie sie sich aus den besonderen 
osterreichischen Verhaltnissen herausentwick- 
elt hat. Das bedeutet nicht, dass j ede Einzel- 
heit, die wir schilderten, zum Bestandteil j e- 
des berufsstindischen Aufbaues auch in an- 
deren Lindern geh6ren mitisste. Andere Lan- 
der, andere Sitten! Es kommt immer nur auf 
das Wesen der Sache an, die Form muss 
den jeweiligen Gegebenheiten angepasst sein. 
Darauf soll auch eine kritische Betrachtung der 
berufsstindischen Idee Riicksicht nehmen. 


Dr. E. GOERLICH, Wien. 


Benititztes Schrifttum: 1) Landesgesetzblatt 
fiir das Burgenland. (Jahrg. II. 1934. 1. Sttick, vom 
31. Oktober 1934). 

2) Dr. R. Dolberg: Vaterlandische Front und berufs- 
standische Gliederung (Flugblatt des Heimatdienstes 
Nr. 5) Wien, 1935. 

3) Die Mitwirkung des Volkes an der Gesetzgebung 
(Flugblatt des Heimatdienstes Nr. 6) Wien, 1935. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


Caritas in der Gegenwartskultur. 


(Aus einem Referat von Caritas-Direktor 
Nar, Augsburg). 
(Schluss. ) 

Wasist Caritas? Sie ist tatiges Chris- 
tentum schlechthin, im Gegensatz zum theoreti- 
schen Christentum. Sie ist Giite, sie ist Hin- 
stellung auf die Interessen des Mitmenschen. 
Sie ist die Wirkungsweise der katholischen 
Kirche iiberhaupt. Die ganze Kirche mit all ih- 
ren Lehren und Verordnungen ist Liebe — Lie- 
be zum ganzen Menschengeschlecht, auch wenn 
ihr Gesetz manchen Sonderinteressen da und 
dort etwas driickt. — Sie muss Liebe sein in all 
ihren Wirkungsweisen, oder sie ist nicht mehr 
Jiingerschaft Jesu Christi, nicht mehr Spur 
Jesu Christi. Er spricht ja zu klar von dem ei- 
nen Gebot, das er uns gibt, und von der ei- 
nen Frucht, die Er von uns will und an der Er 
die Seinen erkennt: ,,Dass ihr einander liebt, 
wie ich euch geliebt habe. Siehe, ich habe euch 
ein Beispiel gegeben.” Alles Uebrige an der 
Kirche dient nur dazu, diese késtliche Frucht 
reifen zu lassen: der Glaube als “Grundlage und 
Wurzel,” als notwendiger Nahrboden; die Hoff- 
nung, das Gnadenleben als notwendige Nahrung 
fiir den Fruchtbaum der Liebe. Glaube und 
Hoffnung und alle Religiositat ist noch nichts, 
sind innerlich faul, wenn sie nicht die Frucht 
der personlichen Liebe reifen lassen. Das ist 
die katholische Gesellschaftslehre. Wo in aller 
Welt ist eine soziale Formel, die jeden Einzel- 
nen mit starkeren Motiven bindet als diese? 


Was sollen wir tun? Wir reden viel 
von den Bewegungen und Auffassungen in der 
grossen Gesellschaft. Bedeutet das etwas? Wir 
haben sie doch nicht in der Hand. — Wir haben 
nur Eines in der Hand: uns selbst, immer 
nurunsselbst. Und da wollen wir begin- 
nen. 


Wir miissen uns erst fragen, ob wir persén- 
lich wirklich der katholischen Gesellschaftsord- 
nung leben; oder ob wir nicht in sehr vielen 
Punkten liberal denken, namlich frei und ziigel- 
los fiir uns, zuerst zu Gunsten der eigenen In- 
teressen, riicksichtlos gegen Andere, kalt und 
ohne Herz und ohne Tat fiir die Not der Mit- 
welt. Ob nicht auch unser Ich ein kleines Nein 
ist fiir die Gesellschaft um uns. 


Und wir wollen uns fragen, ob wir nicht sehr 
vielfach sozialistisch denken. Ob wir nicht auch 
den allgemeinen Versorgungsrummel mitma- 
chen und alles vom Staate erwarten — vom so- 
zialistischen Staate. Ob wir nicht persdnliche 
Liebesaufgaben, die taglich an die Tiire unseres 
Herzens und auch unseres Hauses klopfen, all- 
zugerne auf die Allgemeinheit abwidlzen — auch 
aus Riicksicht auf das geliebte Ich; — ob wir 


nicht heimlich und innerlich recht froh sind, 
dass es ein Wohlfahrtsamt, einen Wohlfahrts- 
verband, ein Caritasbiiro gibt, an das man diese 
notleidenden Menschen bequem und mit schoner 
Geste iiberweisen kann, dieweil wir mit unserm 
8. Paar Schuh und dem 25. Paar Socken und 
unserm 6. Anzug ganz gut der Not hatten selbst 
abhelfen und dem Mitmenschen dabei ein Tropf- 
lein Liebe in die Seele hatten traufeln konnen, 
jenes Trépflein, das ihn vor mancher Verzweif- 
lung retten muss. Ahnen wir denn gar nicht, 
wieviel Kilte auf unserer Erde nur deswegen 
einziehen kann, weil auch die personliche Cari- 
tas und Wohlfahrtspflege allzuviel organisiert 
und sozialisiert wurde. — Die Berechtigung der 
organisierten Caritas zur Durchfiihrung syste- 
matischer Aufgaben wird davon nicht be- 
riihrt. — — 

Wir wollen uns von Gott selbst binden lassen, 
damit wir in seinem Namen dem Mitbruder 
wahrhaft ein Bruder sein kénnen, ein mitlei- 
dender, ein mitsorgender. Der Vater hat doch 
mit der warmen Mitsorge um den Mitmenschen 
soviel eigenes inneres Gliick verbunden. 

Wir miissen uns fragen, ob wir nicht auch 
ein “Eigentum” haben, das nach Naturrecht 
nicht unser Eigentum ist, sondern den Armen 
gehort, weil wir es fiir uns verniinftigerweise 
nicht brauchen. Moége uns die Liebe und das 
Mitleid das Gewissen hiefiir scharfen! 

Und dann erst konnen wir hinaustreten, 
um Anderen die Liebe zu verkiinden, erst in der 
Tat und dann mit dem Wort. ,,Siehe, ich sende 
Euch wie Lammer unter die Wolfe.” Wie Lam- 
mer unter die Wolfe! Lammer, die unter die 
Wolfe gehen, wissen, dass sie zerrisssen werden. 
Das sei unser Caritaswissen; es braucht immer 
eine via dolorosa, wenn Erlésung kommen soll. 
Und es ist doch recht viel Erlosung not! — Je 
eisiger und erstarrter der moderne Mensch ist, 
desto feuriger und geduldiger muss unsere 
Liebe sein. Eis braucht Sonne. Forster 
spricht einmal davon, dass es doch Menschen 
gibt, in deren Nahe man frieren méchte. ,,Wo- 
her kam’s, dass solche derartig zu Eis gewor- 
den? Wir sollen nicht unwillig werden iiber sie; 
wir sollen dariiber nachdenken, wieviel Kalte 
wohl dazu gehort haben mag, um soviel His 
werden zu lassen!’ Eis braucht Sonne. Wir 
miissen aber ganz andere Taten setzen als bis- 
her, wuchtige Taten, vor denen die See- 
len einfach aus Ehrfurcht stillestehen und sich 
sagen mtissen: was ist das? Wenn sie nur eine 
Ahnung davon bekommen werden, dass diese 
unerhorten Taten der Liebe im Namen Christi 
geschehen, dann wird Christus wie- 
der der Held unserer Zeiten wer- 
den. Darum brauchen wir nichts notwendiger 
als einen Heiligen? Sind wir ihn wert? Wir 
wollen Gott bitten um diesen Heiligen. — — 
Aber das Eine wissen wir, dass dieser Heilige 
ein Martyrer sein wird. 

Vor zwei Monaten standen wir, eine kleine 
Schar deutscher Caritaspilger, auf dem Berge 
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Sion bei Jerusalem; an jener heiligen Stitte, wo 
Kr sein neues Gebot gab, den grossen Liebesbe- 
fehl der Welt; wo Er sein Liebessakrament ein- 
setzte, damit wir nicht auf dem rauhen Wege 
erliegen; wo Er in Feuerflammen seine heilige 
Liebeskraft vom Himmel schiittete auf seine 
Getreuen. Die Kirche rief uns an jenem Tage 
Zu: Ich bin der gute Hirte....Sie werden mei- 
ne Stimme horen, und es wird ein Hirte und 
eine Herde sein. — — Ein Hirte, eine Herde! 
Unser Gesellschaftsproblem! Wir brauchen 
bloss Christi Stimme zu sein. Christi 
Sstimmeist Liebe. 

Um die gleiche Zeit durften wir auf den Oel- 
berg steigen. Wir haben uns in inniger und 
schmerzlicher Liebe um die Fussspur Jesu 
Christi gekniet, die Er bei seiner Auffahrt hin- 
terlassen. 

Letzte Fussspur Jesu Christi auf Erden? 

Nein! Wir selbst wollen Christi Spur sein auf 
der Erde. 

JesuSpurist Wohltun. 


Christlicher Arbeiterverband uber allgemeine 
Wirtschaftslage. 


Auf seinem zu Briissel am 17., 18. u. 19. Juli 
abgehaltenen Kongress beschaftigte sich der In- 
ternationale Bund Christlicher Metallarbeiter- 
verbande eingehend mit der Frage der Arbeits- 
dauer. Die Versammlung erklarte ihr Bedau- 
ern, dass die 19. Tagung der Internationalen 
Arbeitskonferenz keine befriedigende Losung 
des Problems gefunden habe, und von der An- 
sicht ausgehend, das Wohl der Allgemeinheit 
fordere die Herabsetzung der Arbeitszeit, be- 
griindete der Kongress seine Stellung gegentiber 
dieser Frage durch eine Darlegung der allge- 
meinen Wirtschaftslage. Wir halten diese Er- 
klarung der Beachtung unserer Leser wert: 

Der 4. Kongress der christlichen Metallarbei- 
ter-Internationale, der in Briissel am 17. 18. 
und 19. Juli stattfand, stellt nach Besprechung 
der jetzigen Wirtschaftslage fest, 

— dass die jetzige Verwirrung des Wirt- 
schaftslebens nicht mehr den Charakter einer 
voriibergehenden Krisis tragt; 

— dass es unmodglich ist, die wirtschaftlichen 
Bedingungen der Vorkriegzeit wiederherzu- 
stellen ; 

— dass die Vergrosserung der Produktions- 
kapazitat eine fortgesetzte Steigerung der 
Kaufkraft der Massen mitbringen sollte; 

— dass im Gegenteil die Arbeitslosigkeit das 
Lebensniveau der Arbeiterschaft herunterge- 
driickt hat, wobei der Einfluss von einzelstaat- 
lichen Massnahmen auf dem Gebiete der Wah- 
rung, der Handelspolitik und der landwirt- 
schaftlichen Politik nicht zu verkennen ist; 

— dass eine allgemeine Stabilisierung der 
Wahrungen die erste Voraussetzung fiir eine 
Verbesserung der wirtschaftlichen Lage ist; 

— dass weder wihrungspolitische Massnah- 


men noch auch eine Riickkehr zu einer grosse- - 


———— 


ren Handelsfreiheit geniigen, um zu einer wirt- 
schaftlichen Besserung zu kommen ; 


stellt im Gegenteil fest: 


— dass eine allgemeine Leitung des Wirt- 
schaftslebens notwendig ist, die auf berufsstiin- 
discher Grundlage unter der Kontrolle und der 
Mitwirkung des Staates ausgeiibt wird; 

— dass eine solche Wirtschaftsordnung in je- 
dem Lande sowohl die landwirtschaftliche als 
die industrielle Erzeugung und der Handel plan- 
massig ordnen muss; 


— dass eine solche Wirtschaftsordnung die 
finanziellen Machte dem Gesamtwohl unterord- 
nen und die gesamte wirtschaftliche Tatigkeit 
auf die Férderung des Wohlstandes der Bevol- 
kerung richten muss; 


— dass die geordnete Wirtschaft der einzel- 
nen Lander besser als die jetzigen Staaten im 
Stande sind, unter Vermeidung der Autarkie, 
zu einer internationalen Zusammenwirkung zu 
kommen, ohne welche es unmodglich ist, eine all- 
gemeine Wohlfahrt zu erreichen. 

So die Erklarung, mit der wir durchaus nicht 
in allem einverstanden sind. Die vom Staate ge- 
leitete Planwirtschaft beweist deren Schwachen 
mehr und mehr. Dennoch diirfte die Entwicke- 
lung diese Richtung einschlagen. 


Unsre Pflegebefohlenen in Brasilien. 


Zu unserer Freude vermogen wir zu berich- 
ten, dass es unseren Russlandern in Brasilien 
gut geht. Anfangs September traf aus Aguinhas 
ein Schreiben des so zuverlassigen Gruppenfiih- 
rers Hrn. A. Keller ein, dem ein ausfiihrlicher 
Bericht, “Ein Jahr im Urwald Brasiliens”’, bei- 
lag. Diesen auskunftsreichen Aufsatz iiberga- 
ben wir der deutschen katholischen Presse un- 
seres Landes, durch die er weite Verbreitung 
erlangte. Aus dem Begleitschreiben des Hrn. 
Keller seien folgende Angaben mitgeteilt: 

,,Wie Sie aus beiliegendem Schreiben ersehen konnen, 
lebt unsere Siedlung immer besser auf und gewahrt 
gute Hoffnung fiir die Zukunft. Es wurde wirklich fiir 
das erste Jahr mehr geschafft, als ich selbst anfanglich 
erwartet hatte. Wir kénnen ganz aufrichtig behaupten, 
dass mit der Ankunft der Harbinergruppe das Wende- 
jahr fiir Aguinhas eingetreten ist, so dass mit dem 
Hilfswerk fiir eine Gruppe auch gleichzeitig einer noch 
viel grésseren Gruppe grosse Huife zuteil wurde. Es 
war ja keine direkte materielle Hilfe fiir die bereits an- 
sissige Gruppe, doch bestimmt eine grosse Hilfe an 
Geist, Mut, Fleiss, Einigkeit, u. a. m. Schon so man- 
cher Altansiedler sprach diese Worte aus.” So der 
Brief. 

Die Harbiner-Gruppe besteht eben aus jenen 
deutschen Russlandern, die mit Hilfe des C. V. 
in Aguinhas angesiedelt wurden. Durch Hrn. 
Keller, der sich bereists in der Mandschurei sei- 
ner Landsleute tatkraftig annahm, stehen wir 
andauernd mit diesen Ansiedlern in Brasilien 
im Verkehr. Daher schreibt er uns im gleichen 
Briefe u. a.: 

Mit bestem Dank bestatige ich heute den Empfang 
der 12 Gebetbiicher und der 16 Hefte der Zeitschriften 
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‘Armenseelen-Freund’ u. ‘St. Joseph Monatsschrift’. Die 
Monatschriften werden von Alt und Jung sehr gerne 
gelesen. Die Gebetbiicher kommen besonders gut zu- 
statten fiir die heranwachsende Jugend, der es an sol- 
chen Biichern bereits fehlte.” 


Staatsverband California ladet C. V. nach 
San Francisco ein. 


Am 1. und 2. September wurde die 36. jahr- 
liche Generalversammlung des Staatsverbandes 
von California in der von den hochw. Jesuiten 
pastorierten St. Marien Gemeinde in San Jose 
abgehalten. Die Festpredigt bei dem vom 
hochw. Kommissar des Verbandes, P. Martin 
Knauff, O.F.M., gehaltenen feierlichen Amte, 
hatte der Vize-Provinzial der Redemptoristen, 
hochw. Fr. Peter E. Forster, von Oakland. 


Die Hauptredner bei der Katholikenver- 
sammlung waren der hochw. P. Georg Weh- 
meyer, O.F.M., von St. Bonifaz in San Fran- 
cisco, und der hochw. Fr. Joseph Vaughn, S8.J., 
von der Loyola Universitat zu Los Angeles. 

Eine der von der Konvention angenommenen Reso- 
lutionen schliesst sich der vom Staatsverbande von 
Oregon empfohlenen Ablehnung der unnoétigen Ver- 
scharfung der Einwanderungsgesetze an. 

Durch einstimmigen Beschluss der Versammlung wur- 
de die vom Vorstand an den Central-Verein gerichtete 
Einladung, die General-Versammlung 1938 in San Fran- 
cisco abzuhalten, zur Zeit der Weltausstellung und der 
Eréffnung der beiden grossen Briicken tiber die Bay, 
gutgeheissen und zur offiziellen Einladung des Verban- 
des erklart. 

Als Prasident des Verbandes wurde Herr August 
Petry von San Francisco wiedererwahlt. Die Hinla- 
dung der St. Elisabeth Gemeinde zu San Francisco, die 
nachstjahrige Versammlung dort abzuhalten, wurde 
mit Dank angenommen. 


Nachrichten aus dem N.-D. Zweige. 


Dank der personlichen Opferwilligkeit des 
hochw. Pater Augustin Fox, O.S.B., veroffent- 
licht unser Nord-Dakota Zweig nun monatliche 
“Vereinsnachrichten.” Abgesehen vom Staats- 
verband Texas berichtet kein anderer Verband 
so ausfiihrlich tiber die Bestrebungen der Ein- 
zelvereine. 


Die N.-D. “Vereinsnachrichten” fiir August 
enthalten Berichte aus Balta, Dickinson, Karls- 
ruhe, Strasburg, Rugby, St. Joseph und Devil’s 
Lake. Es handelt sich dabei nicht nur um die 
ublichen Mitteilungen, sondern auch um Anre- 
gungen und Aeusserungen von allgemeiner Be- 
deutung. In einem Falle wird z. B. folgende 
berechtigte Klage laut: 


Die St. Peter und Paul Vereinsversammlung war lei- 
der wieder sehr schlecht besucht. Man weiss nicht, was 
man dariiber denken oder sagen soll. Unser Kirchen- 
Basement ist gewiss im Sommer der kiihlste Platz im 
ganzen Stadtchen und im Winter der warmste und ge- 
miitlichste. Es kann also kaum die Hitze oder die Kal- 
te sein, die die Manner fernhalt; es scheint, als ob die 
meisten aus reiner Nachlassigkeit oder Gleichgiltigkeit 
wegblieben. Hs ist fast unméglich etwas zustande zu 
bringen, wenn blos ein Dutzend Manner gegenwartig 
sind, denn, wenn ein Beschluss gefasst wird, weiss man 
nie ob die Abwesenden mitmachen. Wer kein Interesse 


an den Versammlungen nimmt, wird auch seine Hand 
nicht riihren, wenn einmal etwas geleistet werden soll. 


Die Nachrichten bringen ausserdem einen 
kleinen Aufsatz iiber das Laienapostolat, der 
ebenfalls praktische Anregungen enthalt. Nach- 
driicklich redet dieser dem Bicher- u. Zeit- 
schriften-Apostolat das Wort. Inbezug auf die 
Benutzung des sog. “Book-Racks” heisst es da 
an einer Stelle: 


Wenn die Manner und Frauen Apostel der Presse 
sein wollen, so sollten sie hie und da so ein Biichlein 
aus der Kirche mitnehmen und es daheim von den Kin- 
dern vorlesen lassen. Wenn wir durch dieses Apostel- 
amt auch nur einen oder zwei zu einem besseren Leben 
bekehren kénnen, dann haben wir viel — sehr viel ge- 
tan; dann haben wir geholfen, das Reich Gottes zu ver- 
breiten.” 


Was Glaubensboten melden. 


Obwohl wir des 6fteren bereits auf die gegen- 
wartige Notlage deutscher Missionare und ihrer 
Unternehmungen aufmerksam gemacht haben, 
halten wir es dennoch fiir unsere Pflicht, die 
Aufmerksamkeit unserer Mitglieder wiederholt 
auf jenen Umstand hinzuweisen. Weil, wie uns 
ein Apostolischer Prafekt jiingst aus dem Fer- 
nen Osten schrieb, die Lage nicht einmal zur 
Zeit des grossen Krieges so kritisch war wie 
jetzt. Wortlich heisst es in dem betf. Schrei- 
ben : A 


Fir die deutschen Missionen ist gegenwartig die al- 
lergefahrlichste Krise. Wir hatten gehofft, wenn wir 
bis Juli durchhalten kénnten, dann wiirden wir gerettet 
sein, weil um die Zeit das Unterstiitzungsgeld des Pon- 
tificium Opus zu erwarten sei. Da erlebten wir nun 
eine schwere Enttauschung. Kiirzlich kam von Rom 
die Mitteilung, dass uns das Geld nicht geschickt werden 
kénne, es kénne uns nur in deutschem Gelde zugewiesen 
werden. Das kann uns natiirlich nichts helfen, weil das 
deutsche Geld festliegt. Waren dafiir in Deutschland 
fiir die Mission kaufen und hierher schicken lassen, wie 
uns empfohlen wird, ist nicht angangig, da wir alles, 
was wir notig haben, hier viel billiger kaufen kénnen 
und der Zoll so hoch ist, dass wir fast schon fiir die 
Zollauslage die Waren hier haben kénnen. Uebrigens 
brauchen wir auch in dieser Zeit fast nichts anderes, 
als was fiir das tagliche Leben nétig ist. Ob wir hier 
Kaufleute finden, die sich unter annehmbaren Bedin- 
gungen bereit erklaren, ihre Waren fiir unser dortiges 
Geld zu kaufen und uns hier auszuzahlen, ist sehr frag- 


hehe 

Zum Schluss erklart der Schreiber dieser Zei- 
len, wie gesagt ein verdienter Apostol. Pri- 
fekt, noch sehe man kein Ende dieses Zustands. 
»Die Zukunft scheint immer dunkler zu wer- 
den,”’ fiigt er dem hinzu. ,,Ich bitte Sie, geden- 


ken Sie unser, wenn Sie wieder Gelegenheit ha- 
ben, dies zu tun.” 


ae Pane 


Aus dem alten Deutsch-Ost-Afrika, nun 
Tanganyika Territory genannt, stammt das 
Dankschreiben der ehrw. Sr. M. Bonifazis, C. 
P.S., dem folgende Angaben entnommen sind: 
_ vAm 10. August gelaneten die Medikamente, die Sie 
in Berlin fiir uns bestellt hatten, in unsern Besitz. Sie 
haben meine Erwartungen iibertroffen. Fiir dieses 
Jahr, und noch langer hinaus, sind wir mit Chinin und 
Aspirin versorgt. Wie soll ich Ihnen nun danken fiir 


